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AR garden work, into which 
Wi ios of us entered with so much 
enthusiasm this spring, must be 
continued next year and possibly many 
years after that. In fact, if the lessons 
learned from this experience are valued 
at all, the gardening habit will become 
universal, Every gardener appreciates 
the short cut to good crops and is will- 
ing to take advantage of methods which 
will save time and yield sturdy plants 
Fall Planting is one of the secrets, and 
that is why we have devoted an issue 
to the subject 
The story is given in tabloid form in 
two planting tables, a gardener’s kale4- 
dar and nine explanatory articles on 
various phases of planting at this time 
These cover both the flower and the 
vegetable situation, not to mention 
shrubs and a number of other phases of 
gardening. Both outdoor and indoor 
planting is completely described; in short, the story is told you in the 
most practical way possible. There are other gardening articles too. 
One especially will prove of interest. It is on Southern gardens. And 
they do have some gardens in the South 
For the interior decorator and the woman who is just planning her 
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Of the three houses in the October issue, one is of stucco, 
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winter home there are many pages of 
brisk, bright, newsy material. The ar- 
ticle on how to buy furniture will give 
you a working knowledge of furniture 
merchandise. The article on making 
batik puts the whole process down in 
complete form. Framing pictures, 
rooms with a difference, a bedroom in 
black and white, new types of lacquer 
furniture, the decoration of the guest 
room, the variety of ceilings, new kinds 
of rooms in The Little Portfolio—the 
list is almost interminable. 

The prospective builder will find the 
three houses to be hand-picked for his 
every need. Here are a large house and 
two small country residences designed by 
architects whose names are known the 
country over. The collector’s article in 
October will be on war cartoons, a timely 
subject and one of great interest 

A new feature begins in this issue, a 
feature for the busy man or woman who wants to get his facts in the 
shortest possible time. Thirty Facts About Color is the beginning of 
a series of one page articles which will give a survey of some things 
most of us do not know regarding architecture, decoration and gar- 
dening. 
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Into t vell abrupt energy and strength of 

Though 3 le at times, there was a great 
hitecture t had at once the naive charm of hand- 
wrought vigorous directne of the time. Singularly enough, 
this entra : ule is in an Amer the residence of Mrs. George 


which oth views are shown on page 26 
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The History, Psychology and Decorative Elements of a Period 


Now Coming Into Vogue and Destined for Future Popularity 


HOSE who know predict that the coming 

style of interior decoration will be 
Directoire, as the term is currently under- 
stood by students of period work. 

The prophesy is no mere shot in the dark, 
but a thoroughly rational point of view, th: 
exposition of which may be of use as well as 
interest to home-makers. 

The Directoire type belongs to the end of 
the 18th and beginning of the 19th Centuries 
(1795-1809). It represents a transition be- 
tween Louis XVI and First Empire, and 
therefore has characteristics of both, with a 
psychology of its own. 

To the student of periods this psychology is 
intensely interesting. The Directoire marks 
the conception and birth of the Empire style, 
which was the outcome of a chain of circum- 
stances: the luxury of the ruling classes un- 
der the Louis; the rebellion of the people; the 
Revolution; condemnation and destruction of 
luxuries and consequent reaction to simple 
living; the gradual unearthing of Pompeii 
which gave a cue to this new fashion; and 
Perier and Fontaine, architects and interior 
decorators, steeped in the art of early Rome, 
back in Paris and ready to direct and sat- 
isfy the craving for order and simple strength. 


Early Directoire Days 


For clearness, turn back to the early 18th 
Century. The period of the three Louis 
stands for incredible elaboration of luxurious 
house furnishings and costuming. It was the 
great period of French art for which fabulous 
sums were paid out. The French world of 
that day revolved around the idle precieux of 
the jeweled snuff-box, with whom beauty in 
any form was its own excuse. 

To supply the demands of that irrational, 
powdered and brocaded court, the genius of 
the French art world bent its back. But the 
strength of the plant was exhausted in its 
multitudinous flowering, and reaction set in. 

The Revolution was in- 
evitable, and the Reign of 
Terror followed. ‘That 
being a period of national 
destruction, it can be 
credited only with certain 
symbols, suggestive of the 
Revolutionary creed, such 
as the torch and Phrygian 
helmet of freedom, taken 
from classic designs. 





A Directoire carbeille de 
riage—the gift of the bridegroom- 
elect, a silver dish and plate 


mar- 


the great beauty under Louis XVI, the Directorate and Napoleon. 
ions and lamp are perfect examples. 
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A perfect example in shape and design of a 
Directoire dinner plate. From the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum 

Those faggots with an axe in the center, 
which we find as motives for ornament in the 
art of both Directoire and Empire, were in- 
ventions of the Revolutionists, who not only 
beheaded their lovely queen, her king and 
court, but burned great works of art in the 
grounds of the royal tapestry looms. ‘Tapes- 
tries were selected for destruction when their 
designs were thought to be anti-republican 
in intent or influence, and with the tapestries 
went the original drawings of the artists, 
burned and so lost forever. 

The same blind zeal prompted that record 
sale of art treasures, continuing for an entire 
year and conducted by the artist Delacroix, 
when the furnishings of the royal palaces of 
France were put under the hammer, with the 
mistaken idea that man can live by bread 
alone. Fortunately David, Art Director un- 
der Louis XVI, the Directoire and Napoleon, 
was chosen to set aside certain pieces of fur- 
niture to be held for the state. 

The ignorant and hot-headed condemnation 
and destruction of the cultured money classes 
and the decorations of their homes and per- 
sons, made so great an impression on the 
mass mind that it turned abruptly away from 





The essence of the Directoire is crystalized in David's portrait of Madame Recamier, 


The sofa, cush- 
Madame’s costume is a la Grecque 


silks and velvets and tapestried walls. At 
this psychological moment artist designers 
helped lead the public into new fields, flower- 
ing with chintz and presided over by cloud- 
like muslins. Indeed even during the Reign 
of Terror the art instinct of the French nation 
was so strong that although the ashes of the 
royal art treasures were still smoking, the 
Jury of Arts and Manufactures was founded. 

Hideous war had created a void which the 
French knew beauty alone could fill. The de- 
struction of the works of art—the vital off- 
spring of national genius—created a demand 
and stimulated production. Walls had to be 
covered, so Chinese painted wallpapers were 
imitated, as fittingly unostentatious. Stamped 
linens and cottons copied those of India for 
hangings and covers of furniture. 

Until the end of Louis XVI's reign, the 
royal decorators placed all their orders with 
the silk looms of Lyons. They were under 
royal patronage. The manufacture of cot- 
tons and linens was discouraged. It was a time 
of trade jealousy. 


The Flair for Simplicity 

A fashion for simplicity was started in 
France by Marie Antoinette with her moods 
for playing at farming and donning a muslin 
frock. In time the king protected the paper 
manufacture and later the linen looms at Jouy 
near Versailles. 

It was Louis XVI. who did away with the 
law against making paper in large sheets. 
The silk men had wished no rivals, and until 
then only boxes and books could be covered 
with paper. 

When, during the Directorate and Consul- 
ate, the women took to wearing sheer muslins 
imported from England in place of silks, 
David designed coats for the men, and neck- 
cloths in place of lace jabeaux. You will see 
in the old portraits and prints that the women 
adopted the same fashion later and went in for 
redingotes with immense 
collars, lapels and cuffs. 
With chapeaux a la mil- 
itaire they did honor to 
the army. The Directoire 
gowns, shoes and hair 
were a la Grecque and so 
were their wearers’ man- 
ners and morals —a sort 
of “pagan naturalness.” 





One of. two bronze andirons used 
in an Empire room but appro- 
priate with Directoire 
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The Revolution precipitated simplicity 
It was the same simplicity that we find in 
the wake of every great political revolu 
tion, every great upheaval of ma view 
point Marie Antoinette with her tarm 
dropped ul pebble into the s« nd was re 
sponsible for ripples, but the overwhelm 
ing waves came from the eternal tides 


f th Directorate 
With the First Empire, the fluid mixture 


of circumstances ind human living 


Such was the mood ¢ 


settled each element taking its own posi 
tion in accordance with its specific grav 
itv: the laws of Nature asserted them 


selve . and we again ™ living calmly sick 


bv side the classes in silks and satins, the 
masses in utility garb and th pauperized 
ineflectuals retuse ol the other two 
class in the sad or glad rags of 


their respective ranks 


Directoire Elements 


When vou find yourself in 1 


} 
' 


French interior, with painted wall 


papers instead of tapestries, furni 

ture coverings ind hangings ol 
chintzes, with classic designs in 
place ot the px rishable brocades and 
damasks of the Louis, or magnifi 
cent textiles of the First Empir 

simple curtain poles (often arrow 

shaped) not the heavy cornices of 
the Louis and the Empire; painted 
furniture with classic lines or sim 
ple mahogany and chestnut, with or 
naments carved and gilded or of o1 
molu:;: chair backs showing the 
graceful backward curve from seat 





to rolled-over chair top, and legs 
curving in and tapering square or 
round to the floor (a modification of 


The west end of the s " niains Div 

towe, Lowis XV and Low XVI furmiturs 
The Divectoire tabi ; nding near the 
sofa is a very gt pr in , per 
fect example of the period is the chair with 


medallion designs in needle-work 
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the classic type) you may be very 
sure that you are looking at a Di- 
rectoire or early Empire interior. 
As to chairs, however, this transi- 
tion of Directoire type shows not 
only plain straight round legs, but 
Louis XVI fluted chair legs, com- 
bined with the classic Egyptian and 
Greek roll to the top of the chair 
back. On the other hand, some 
chair backs are very like Louis 
XVI. Notice also that Directoire 
pilasters capped by women’s heads 
of bronze or gilded wood (often 
with a pair of small bare feet in 
gold at the base) are generally 
carved, painted and gilded, but with 
great restraint. There was a tenta- 
tive effort after the revolution to 
suppress the gold and paint it black. 

kmpire pilasters were of mahog- 
any or cherry, square and tapering 
with gold or bronze head and feet. 
Winged women, swans, dolphins 
and griffins in bronze or of carved 
and gilded wood, appear in struc- 
tural parts of this furniture. 

Designs reproduced in every 
medium show exquisite floral ara- 
besques terminating in medallions and 
rosettes, and all the classic emblems, 
adapted with that delicate fantasy which 
is the antipodes of realism. It was as if 
the French artists of the time turned to a 
world of the imagination. 


Creators of the Style 

The Directoire commends itself as a 
renaissance of the classic for two reasons: 
it fell heir to the genius and technique 
of artists, designers and artisans of the 
Louis—the great art period of France; 
and, a most important fact, Perier and 
Fontaine, architects and interior decor- 
ators, who worked together and were 
chiefly responsible for the Directoire and 


A Directoire hall in which sofa, mirror and 
marble-top table are true to period. The black 
and white marble pedestal supporting an an- 
tique Italian vase was formerly in the Clyde 
Fitch collection. Curtain is antique white satin 
with gold and colored decorations 























September, 1917 
Empire styles, were fortunately creative in 
their application of classic ideas to 18th 
Century demands and not slavish imitators of 
the antique. These men were designers of 
buildings, monuments, mural decorations, fur- 
niture, textiles, Sevres porcelain, silver, jewelry, 
in fact all objects of art, as well as of pageants 
and lands« ape art hitecture. 

No architecture and interior decoration were 
ever in more perfect accord than those of the 
Directoire and First Empire 


Textiles and Colors 


Directoire textiles show flowered designs and 
every conceivable motive, but always formally 
arranged. Stripes are characteristic of Louis 
XVI\ Directoire and Empire, but broadly 
speaking the narrow flowered stripes, with an 
occasional blue bow-knot, are Louis XVI; the 
narrow stripes, plain or with classic decora 
tions, Directoire, and wide stripes, far apart, 
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with the old aristocracy and Bourbon court. 
Those who visit Malmaison, near Paris, 
are struck by the brilliancy of the coloring in 
tire reproductions of the old textiles used in 
doing over the palace. Strength in color as 
well as line was demanded by the spirit of the 
times. Later Napoleon, with regal inclina 
tions and little taste, insisted upon even 
stronger green, yellow and red and purple. 
Marquetry, so beautiful and fashionable dur- 
ing Louis XVI's time, was in these days no 
longer popular. 


Napoleonic Reflections 

As Napoleon gained in despotic power, he 
insisted more and more that his surroundings 
reflect him and his achievements. So the 
laurel wreath, the eagle, the initial N, the bee 
and stars, were worked into all designs, and 
ormolu friezes showed classic triumphal pro 
cessions, or Napoleon himself in Roman robes 


First Empire. The textiles of the Directoire, so ia ; hair, aan: aes Rea Empire and laurel wreath. 
. . clotn, Lain Ira im é ine LOW A} T 7 : : : 
especially the stamped cotton and linens, when"); { iriit and combined (below). Desk, The great charm of the Directoire decoration 
ae , ; chin - cloth succeeded bureau and vase om .., . ; . : 
not striped, usually show a plain cream back Louis XVI wigs, satins mantel are Empire. Both 8 its impersonal quality. After Napoleon had 


ground with beautiful pastoral compositions 


and laces 


chairs Directoire 


been in Egypt, the sphinx, lions’ heads and 


—glades, temples, trees, lions’ claws as feet of fur 
vases with flowers, takes, niture were emphasized. 
swans, architectural tri- The lines of the Direc-. 
pods with rams’ heads, toire are purest classic 
Roman heroes in chariots and have far more grace 
and women in_ classic and movement than the 
robes. These designs First Empire, because Na- 
were often, not always, poleon more and more 
done in one tone, mul- 


berry and gray being espe 
cial favorites. 

The Directoire 
scheme was intense, re- 
flecting the spirit of Pom 
peii (gradually exhumed 
between 1590 and 1680) 


color 








dictated to his designers 
who slavishly copied the 
antique, the result being 
that their furniture was 
out of scale with its mod- 
ern setting. 

All the decorative mo- 
tives of Louis XVI appear 


and Egypt. with those of classic 

So we find Pompeiian Greece, but as already 
red, blue, green, yellow, pointed out, the arrange- 
tobacco brown, magenta ment is invariably formal. 
and purple, and_ black 


and white or other cameo 
effects, as reproduced by 
Wedgwood in the style of 
the antique. The deli- 
cate sky blues, rose pinks, 
apple greens and sunny 
yellows of the Louis lost 


favor because associated 
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It was in originality of ar- 
rangement and preserva- 
tion of classic outline that 
the genius of the Empire 
designers expressed itself. 
The same designs and the 
same formal arrangement 
appear on painted walls 
(Continued on page 78) 








Cae we Painted Directoire chair 

maak neil (left) with carved feath- 
height. ee on. er design in back and 

for covering. ; upholstery in satin 


One type of 
bed (below) 
footboard 
Satin used 


same 
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Directoire chair 
The decorations 


An Italian 
in walnut. 
of the back are open carving 


Directoire chair 


Painted 
with curved top and carved 


drapery on panel, Legs re- 
semble Louis XVI 


giulde d 
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The plans show an 
unusual treatment of 
the stairs, which 
confines them to a 
tower, leaving the 
house-depth hall un- 
obstructed. This ef- 
fects the complete 
segregation of the 
service deparjment 
without causing in- 
convenience. Up- 
stairs there is the 
usual complement of 
rooms en suite, a 
sleeping porch and 
an adequate hall 
The plans indicate a 
very livable house 
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Weaves and the Wearing Capacity 


From New Carpeting 


,. >» ICIATED in our minds with 
seashell-loaded what-nots and 
thrift is ‘Body Brussels.” I wonder 
if its popularity hasn’t something to 
de with its trade name, for “Body 
Brussels” is a wonderful mouthful. 
In any case, our mothers considered 
it infallible, the most trustworthy of 
all carpeting. 
point should we make sure to judge 
carpeting to-day. 


From this same stand 


A shoddy carpet is one of the poor- 
est possible buys, because it does not 
wear well, and the main value of 
carpeting lies in its wearing capacity. 
Therefore, the first rule in purchas 
ing carpets and rugs is to go to a 
reliable house which will stand back 
of its goods. If a carpet wears shoddy, a repu- 
table house will replace it. 

We are often alarmed to find, however, that 
in the first few weeks of wear and brushing, 
the carpet ‘comes off.” This is especially true 
of carpets with a high pile. The “coming off” 
is nothing but the short wool surplus brushing 
off. Almost every carpet will go through this 
moulting process at first, but the pile should be 
thick enough not to suffer from it. In the case 
of a flat weave or tapestry weave rug the wool 
cannot be so easily spared, and before purchas- 
ing one should see that the wool is securely 
woven into the rug by hard, twisted threads. 


Tapestry Weaves 

Tapestry woven carpeting, carpet and rugs 
have a flat weave with no woof and warp such 
as velvet has. These are best for bedrooms and 
porches where no elegance of texture and rich- 
ness of depth of pile is desired. 

The simplest tapestry weave carpeting is the 
rag rug. Against this is the general objection 
that it is so thin and light as to prevent its 
staying in place. It also wears out and soils 


BUY 
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RUGS 


AGNES 
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velvet Wilton has Chenille carpeting 
a fine texture. About the a coarser weave. 
found in Ax- pile is long. 
and Aberdeen the footprint, 
The average housewife has a knowledge of good 


value in dress goods when she sees it, but the same 
cannot be said of her knowledge of value in house 
hold furnishings. With this article starts a series 
on merchandise value in the 

and 


materials of furnishing 
upholstery and hang 
ing fabrics, lighting fixtures, wall finishes and pic 
tures will be 


decoration Furniture, 


among the topics covered by this 
The articles will be 


of standing and representatives of houses that deal 


series. written by decorators 


in special lines.—-Epitor 


quickly. There are places for which the rag 
rug is the best buy—for a country place or an 
informal bedroom. ‘To me the indiscriminate 
use of rag rugs in a finely paneled room with 
exquisite and delicately turned mahogany fur- 
niture is utterly astounding. The tiresome 
craze for the Colonial is partly responsible for 
it. If the furniture and walls are crude, sparse 
and simple, then rag rugs are permissible. 
But Sheraton and Hepplewhite never designed 
their elegant pieces with the view to setting 
them on old rags woven into a helter-skelter, 
hit-and-miss patterned rug. If the poverty or 
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CARPETS 


What to Expect 


Rugs 


niggardliness of our ancestors caused 
them to place their heirlooms upon 
woven rags, let us at least give them 
the proper and dignified setting of a 
finely woven pile carpeting. 


Ingrain and Felting 


The trouble with buying ingrain 
carpet, which is cheap and of good 
weave, is that the used are 
usually hideous. Ingrain carpeting 
has the most possibilities as a ground 
for 


( olors 


rugs. Gaudy figured carpets 
have rather pushed it out of style, 
but I believe ingrain carpet will come 


into its own again. It can be found 
in the better class old, conservative 
stores. Unfortunately it shows seams 
plainly, and one or two rugs should be used 
over it for best results. 

Felting has taken the place of ingrain today. 
It comes 50” wide and at the same price in a 
medium grade 27” carpet. Of course, felting 
shows the dirt, but it can readily be cleaned and 
it has a fascinating, smooth texture. 
it is very smart. 

Another flat which comes in 
many grades and under many trade names is 
the American art square. 


Besides 
weave carpet 


Unfortunately it is 
often disfigured by a common glaring design. 
Klearflax, to quote trade names, has excellent 
shades and wears well. It has a rough texture 
like wool and jute. Larnak and Seminole, 
which have practically the same weave, are 
softer and more pliable. Choice will depend 
on the use to which one wants to put these rugs. 
These are only a few of the trade names: the 
others are legion, But they are domestic, and 
that is something in their favor. They also can 
be made up in any size desirable. The Scotch 
rug, an importation, is made in the same sort 
of flat weave. 
(Continued on page 80) 





A cotton rug with a high pile suitable for bed 


and bathrooms. While the rug is good looking 
and comes in various colors, the pile crushes 
and shows dirt 


A section of tapestry weave carpeting, 
showing ridge weave, basket weave and 
tapestry weave. This type of carpeting 
is excellent for bedrooms and porches 


A Chinese carved rug in which the pattern is 

brought out by following the outline of the 

design with a three-corner groove. There is 
good wear in these rugs 
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FALL SOWN SWEET PEAS for NEXT YEAR’S BLOOM 


Autumn Planting Means Sturdier Plants, Finer Flowers, and 


An Earlier and Longer Blossoming Period Next Season 


GEORGE W. KERR 


President of the American Sweet Pea Society 























FTSHERE is 1 juestion to the superior using the new Spencer type only. The flowers 
| results to be obtained | owing sweet of these are quite as large and as beautifully 
peas in the fall, when compared with spring waved or frilled as the regular summer flower- 
owing. Briefly, the advantages are a much _ ing Spencers; and on account of their precocity, 
earlier flowerin eason, better flowers and a_ they begin to bloom in the above sections two 
decidedly longer blooming period. Besides all months or more earlier than the regular type 
this, the plant re much sturdier than spring would do even though sown at the same time. 
own lant ind re petter abie to withstand 
re hy a ad drought of earl oe New Early Flowering Spencers 

When we dela ving until the spring it There are now a number of the new early 
often happens that continued rains follow the flowering Spencers in cultivation, and in the 
breakis up of the winter frosts, so that the sea course of two years more practically all the 
on ell advanced before the ground is in a_ colors now found in the summer flowering sorts 
uitable condition t at ott eing prepared will be circulated by sweet pea specialists who 
Although sowll made ear] in Ma or even have been cross breeding the various types. 
late April vill germinate qu kI ind tor some One of the best of the winter flowering sweet 
weeks the plants will have all the appearance _ peas is, as I have said, the majestic Yarrawa, a 
of doing splendid et along com ell of variety which was raised in Australia. The 
hot weathet nd, due to in 

ufficient root rrowth th 
plant il 1] mediate | 
checked Ih ma trugg| 
alot for some weeks until an 
attack of aphis finishes them 
otten elor they have pro 
duced a single tlower 

Ky using riv or wintel 
flowering varieti or as the 
are omen ‘ lled early 


flowering long eason vari 
eties, of which \ irrawa 18 a 
notabk ey mpl growers in 
the south, and in fact all sub 
trop il or frostle sections 
have flowers from Christmas 
until June trom  sowings 
made in lat September or 
early: October Care must be 
taken, however, that you pro 
cure the true winter or early 
flowering sorts, and I advise 


America Spencer is white 
striped with crimson-red, 


superbiy showy sort 





Well prepared beds and fall sown seeds make for high 
quality bloom the following season. Well enriched soil 
containing lime is essential to the best results, whether 
with autunin or spring sown seeds. The new early 
flowering Spencers are best for southern sections and 
the regular Spencers for the north 





flowers of this wonderful novelty are of great 
size and substance, while the color is extremely 
pleasing, being an attractive shade of rich rose 
pink overlying’ a cream ground, with wings 
blush pink on cream. 

There is another similar in color to the old 
Blanche Ferry, the one-time popular pink and 
white, and named Fordhook Pink and White. 
Next comes Rose Queen, a beautiful light rose- 
pink. ‘There are also pure whites, rose and 
lavender-pinks now offered by practically all 
sweet pea specialists, and no one who grows 
flowers in the South should fail to try at least a 
few of them. 

The most select varieties of this new early 
long-season type are: 

Fordhook Pink and White: similar in color 
to the old Bianche Ferry, but with beautifully 
waved flowers. 

Early Enchantress: rich 
rose-pink. 

Early Loveliness: white 
heavily suffused with pink. 

Early King: a_ glowing 
bright crimson. 

Early Primrose Beauty: 
deep primrose flushed with 
rose. 

Early Sankey: an immense 
pure white. 

Early Pink Beauty: soft 
rose-pink on white. 

Early Rosy Morn: rich rose 
with crimson standard. 

Fordhook Rose: a charm- 
ing shade of deep rose. 

Yarrawa: rose-pink on 
cream ground. 

On account of their flor- 
iferous habit and long season 
of blooming, these are the one 


Orchid is another really de- 
sirable Spencer. It is a fine 
lavender self 
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The trench should be dug two spades 
deep, the top soil being placed on one 
side and the subsoil on the other 


type of sweet pea most worth growing in our 
southern states, frostless (or almost so) sec- 
tions, tropical and sub-tropical countries. 


Making the Bed 


A site for the sweet pea garden should be 
selected which is free from the starving influ- 
ence of the roots of trees or shrubs, and where 
there will be no undue shading, as extreme 
shade spells spindling, weak growth and cor- 
respondingly small, poor flowers. But if pos- 
sible, choose a spot which is sheltered from 
strong or draughty winds. 

Dig the ground at least two spits deep, over 
the entire area of the patch if possible. Should 
the subsoil be poor, do not bring it to the sur- 
face; but it should be turned over just the 
same. A properly cultivated piece of ground 
for sweet peas means that the soil has been 
moved to a depth of 2’. Manure should be 
liberally incorporated in the soil during the 
process of digging. It should be old and par- 
tially decomposed. For light soils, cow ma- 
nure is to be preferred, as it is more cool than 
stable manure. It should be well worked into 
the bottom spit and more in the top spit. Many 
successful growers, however, if cultivating the 
rows only instead of the entire area, carefully 
take out the soil in a strip 2’ wide, placing the 
top soil at one side, the bottom soil at the other; 
and then after thoroughly loosening the bot- 
tom of the trench with digging fork or pick, 
place a 3” or 4” layer of manure or old garden 
refuse in the bottom, afterwards filling in the 
subsoil well mixed with manure. On top of 
this they place another 3” layer of old manure, 
and then a 3” or 4” layer of soil which is given 
a heavy dressing of bone meal before the trench 
is finally filled in. 

As lime is essential to the well-being of all 
leguminous plants, the sweet pea is naturally 
benefitted by the presence of this chemical in 
the soil. Therefore, soils which are known to 
be deficient in lime should be given an applica- 
tion, using it freshly slaked and at the rate of 
two or three ounces per square yard. Thor- 
oughly decomposed leaf soil may be used to ad- 
vantage, especially on heavy land. Bone meal 
should also be added to the top spit, at the rate 
of about two ounces per yard run of row, mix- 
ing it well with the soil. Many of the best 
growers also add the same quantity of super- 
phosphate of lime (acid phosphate), raking it 


well into the top soil just previous to sowing. 

To insure regular germination and eliminate 
the risk of rotting, fill up the seed furrow with 
sharp sand in which the seed is sown, covering 
not more than 2”; or the seed may be soaked 
overnight in warm water, after which, if on ex- 
amination any are found which do not show 
signs of swelling, they should be chipped with 
a sharp knife to give them a start. 


Fall Sowing in the North 

I now come to sowing in sections where real 
wintry weather may be expected from late No- 
vember until spring. Here fall sowing will be 
found to be the best method whereby a real 
harvest of flowers may be culled the following 
late spring and summer. Several methods may 
be adopted, and these I give in their order of 
merit, beginning with the protected row. 

Sow about the middle of October, placing a 
wooden and glass protection over the rows. 
This I call a sweet pea frame. It consists of 
6” to 9” wide boards placed lengthwise 9” 
apart and fastened at either end; over them 
glass is placed and held in position with string 
attached to nails driven in along the sides of 
the boards. Should the weather be very mild 
after the seedlings come through the soil, re- 
move the glass; but it must always be in posi- 
tion during periods of heavy rains, snow and 
damaging frost. 

Farther north the sowing may require to be 
made rather earlier, according to location—say, 
from four to six weeks before severe weather 
may be expected to set in. 

Remove the frame entirely some time in 
March, according to weather conditions, but 
allow the boards to remain for a week or so 
until the peas are properly hardened off, after 
which a few degrees of frost will not harm 
them at all. 

Another method is to sow thinly in shallow 
boxes or pots during October, and winter them 
in coldframes, setting out the plants in late 
March or early April, according to weather con- 
ditions and locality. 

My last method is to sow so late in the fall 
that the seed may just germinate but not make 
sufficient growth to come through the soil. 

In this section (Philadelphia) we sow from 
the middle to the end of November. Sow in 
sand and cover 3”. As soon as the ground 
freezes hard (not before) put on a heavy mulch 
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Sowing on the prepared bed. For fall 
planting in the north, sow the seeds on 
sand and cover about 3” deep 
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Composting the soil with a spading fork 
is a necessary preliminary to refilling the 
trench before planting 


of straw or rough litter, removing it entirely 
early in the spring. 

Although some of the early flowering vari- 
eties may be used in the North, I advise relying 
principally on the regular summer flowering 
Spencer type. The following list includes the 
best of the Spencers now in cultivation. 


Varieties to Plant 

King White: a large, pure white self. 

Constance Hinton: a fine black seeded white. 

Elfrida Pearson: the finest light pink self. 

Hercules: a very large deep pink. 

Margaret Atlee: rich rose-pink on cream, 
ground. 

Orchid: a fine lavender self. 

Margaret Madison: light blue or lavender- 
blue. 

Fiery Cross: glowing fire-red self. 

The President: the best orange-scarlet. 

Floradale Fairy: rich primrose. 

Royal Purple: rich rosy purple self. 

Cherub: cream edged rose. 

Barbara: a fine salmon colored self. 

Dainty Spencer: white edged rose. 

Doris Usher: salmon-pink on cream ground. 

George Herbert: rosy-carmine self. 

Irish Belle: rich lilac self. 

King Edward Spencer: crimson-scarlet self. 

King Manoel: deep maroon self. 

Illuminator: glowing salmon-cerise. 

Mrs. Cuthbertson: rose-pink standard and 
white wings. 

Mrs. Routzahn: apricot and pink on cream 
ground. 

Rosabelle: finest rose self. 

Wedgwood: light blue. 

Where striped or fancy varieties are admired, 
the best will be found among: 

Senator Spencer: gray striped chocolate. 

Loyalty: white striped blue. 

Mrs. W. J. Unwin: white flaked orange 
scarlet. 
Mrs. T. W. Warren: white pencilled blue. 

America Spencer: white striped crimson-red. 
Do not give the plants manure water until 
they are in full flower, when it may be applied 
with benefit to plants and flowers. I have 
found sheep manure in conjunction with soot 
to be unsurpassed. Place about a peck of sheep 
manure in an old potato sack and put it in a 
barrel, and in another barrel put the same 
(Continued on page 64) 








THINGS 


WE’VE 


SEPTEMBER And men who never dreamed . 
S they would be in France are there today, gone to fetch y) 
back such things as never before men went to France to find 5 

For many of us Paris w France, Paris of the shops 
ind boulevards, Paris of the lithesome grace and tinkling 
laughter. Paris of the pleasure vhere good Americans go 

hen they die Pari the world great mart where joy is 
trafficked in is Alan Seegar put it. We went there to 
uuy dainty clothes, look upon fine paintings, eat of strang 
dishes and mingle with the lightest hearted men and women in the world 

l'o others France was the France of the provinces srittany the relig 
ious, the smiling Champagne, Normandy of knightly fame and gray 


Here 


Provence yf the 


nateauxX poet were picture squt vDVWays where 
old folk and vourle lived lift though life was a ple sure (uaint 
memories we brought back from those sleepy towns sprawled along th« 
lower Sein the Rance. the Aisne. the Garonne and Rhone 


Wi used to 


creation or 


with trunks awaiting the world’s daintiest 
and journals quick to cafch the slightest 
tow! ind countrvside 


go to France 
kodaks 


inspiration trom the life of 


with 


+ 


f est a strange company h t 
in khaki, men with gun na 


rail 


ravele d there men ot stern purpose 


haversacks of simple rations, and 


and locomotives and 


veroplanes and artillery and all the other grim 

trappings of war. Never before did such Americans go to France, and 

never before did men go there to bring back such things. True, we 
are paying an old debt, but we hall not lose for it 

The things we have gone to France for are neither t rritory nor 


revenge nor a voice in the councils of Europe. We have gone there to 
here. We have gone to bring back 


needs in appreciation ol what home means 


bring back ior our home ~ 


that which 


security 


America sorely 


In France, which has no word for home, we will find a new meaning 
for the word Ihe stakes in the game are human ideals, ideals as 
close to us as those about which the hearthfire is built 

When President Wilson said that we must make the world safe for 


democracy he pictured not only a democracy of government, but all 
that democracy which the 
domestic ideal 

We did not watched this conflict for more 
than We saw it pass from mere diplomatic intrigue to a 
war that verily is being fought out in Heaven for the security of the 


implies, of greatest is the maintenance of 


vo overseas blindly we 


two vears 


peace of the world’s homes 


This security is what we hav to France to establish. Without 


ron 


it"we cannot return 
N° apology is needed for talking of the war in a magazine devoted 


to architecture, interior decoration and gardening. These three 
subjects comprise the fabric of the home, the economic basis of life in 
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all civilized countries. Any attack on the security of the 
home is a blow struck at them, and the human interests for 
which they exist. 

Since we have grasped this significance of the war and 
have set our hands to the sword, it is well for us to take 
a measure of the things we shall reap for our effort and 
sacrifice. A new taste is being bred in the trenches. Men 
coming from them will bring back a new set of resurgent 
ideals. They will be sickened of fighting. They will 
also be convinced of the necessity for the democratizing of the home. 


. 


MONG the fruits of peace will be not alone the right of men to 
£-\ make and maintain their homes as they wish, but the desire to make 
them better homes. 

Heretofore good taste was claimed as a prerogative of the rich. It 
was looked on as a thing aloof from commonplace life, the fine essence 
of rare and artistic souls. Today—you will see it on page 36 of this 
magazine—good taste is defined as “the knowledge of what human 
beings require to make their surroundings more livable.” That definition 
is a sign of the times. 

Good architecture was another of those prerogatives that money alone 
could command; a well-designed house was obviously an expensive 
Architects could not afford to bother with small houses because 
there was not enough profit in them. ‘Today there is a distinct move- 
ment among architects to design good, small houses. Men who could 
command immense fees are willing to sacrifice them in the interests of 
the widening of their professional appeal. Once on a time when we 
spoke of a city of homes, we pictured a city of little white cottages with 
little green grass plots in front. The actual city was quite different. 
}ut today and tomorrow—when men come back from fighting—cities 
of little white cottages will spring up all over the land. 

lhe garden, it would seem, was the only one of these three elements 
that withstood class segregation. Nature is essentially democratic. She 
grows equally well for rich and poor. This fact is being discovered 
by workers in war gardens the country over. Sturdy vegetables and 
magnificent blooms cannot be measured by money or class distinction; 
they are the result of good seed purchased from reliable houses, per- 
sistent labor and the application of common sense gardening principles. 


4 


oe appre iation of these three elements—well designed houses, 
well furnished rooms and good gardens for those who will work for 
them—will be the result of the things our men bring back from France. 

Those of us who are left at home might well anticipate the movement 
for these things which will surely come. It will be the rarest sort of 
foresight on our part. We will, in fact, be consolidating the positions 
as they are won by our men over there, co-operating with them in 
making secure for the future the existence of the home. 


house. 


ROAD 


to take the pack 


And fare on lane and by-way, 





On mountain trail and hunter's track, 


On country road and highway 


Unmeasured lands are 


ours to know 





And many waters play there; we i 
And you shall tell me where to go, on 
Ss 
‘ a * And I shall find the way there — 4 
sf ry 
A AO Across the mossy mountain trail > 
Ay YD? 


The friendly brook is flowing; 
\long the road, by wall and rail, 





The goldenrod is glowing. 


On track and trail I bear the load 


And trudge ahead to guide you; 


But best I love the country road, 


For there I walk beside you. 








ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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THE BURIED TUMULT of A LAKESIDE 


You may call it peace, ineffable peace, to sit beside the limpid, lustral waters of a lake. But 
for that calm there is also a buried tumult—the constant urging of bottom springs, the blind 
groping of roots into the dark earth, the tireless reach upward and outward of branch and stem 
and leaf. Only the stones would seem to scorn the tumult, stones that have passed through the 


trying fires and the cooling of ages, and have reached the peaceful inaction of maturity 





LACQUERS from FARTHER 
THAN MANDALAY 


rs Piece 


EAST 


The History and Process of Making a Collector 





lhe inmro or pur hangs from the sash 
i the Japan kimono by a cord. This 
ram ple is rich om us pattern of gold 
hrysanthemums, the imperial flower 


}t' W pieces ol the lacquers of China and 
‘ Japan reached the hands of collectors be 
fore the beginning of foreign trade by China 
and the opening up of Japan in the mid-19th 
Century Just how few may be guessed from 
the fact that the Orientals who allowed over 
16,000 pieces of porcelain to be exported to 
Europe during one of the years of the 18th 
Century permitted but twelve pieces of lacquer 
their And how eagerly these 
bits were sought by the collectors of the time! 
Marie Antoinette them, and the 
Marquise de Pompadour another. The collec 

tion of some hundred pieces is preserved in the 
Museum of the Louvre. Madame de Pompa 

dour 


to leave shores 


was one ol 


was, in all probability, a collector of 
greater discrimination She possessed rare 
artistic sense and the hundred and ten thou 


sand livres the Marquise expended on her col 
lection tempted even the shut doors of Asia! 

Lacquer undoubtedly originated in China 
Just when, we may not know, but it is of 
In fact, lacquer as a material 
been used for centuries by the Chinese in 
industrial art 


ancient ancestry 
has 


We can imagine that lacquer was, at first, 
employed as a preservative for the woodwork 
on which it was used as a coating, developing 
as time into a medium for artisti 
work of the highest order 


went on 


The Source and Making of Lacquer 


Lacquer is not an artificial mixture such 
as our copal and other varnishes but is the 
natural product of the Rhus verniciflua, the 
lac tree or ch’t shu of the Chinese. Therefore 
it is practically “ready-made” when extracted. 
The tree abounds in central and in southern 
China and is assiduously cultivated for its valu- 
able sap. “This tree,” says Bushnell, “when 
the bark is cut or scored with a pointed bamboo 
style, exudes a white resinous sap, which be- 
comes rapidly black on exposure to the air 
The sap is drawn from the tree during summer 
at night, collected in shells, and brought to 
market in a semi-fluid state, or dried into cakes 
The raw lac, after pieces of bark and other 
accidental impurities have been removed by 
straining, is ground for some time to crush its 
grain and give it a more uniform liquidity. It 
is then pressed through hempen cloth and is 
a viscid evenly flowing liquid ready for the 
lacquerer’s brush.” 

As to the manufacture of lacquer, Huish 
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following outline: ‘Wood is the 
usual basis of lacquered articles. The 
various pieces of wood of which the article is to 
be composed are first cut and fitted; these are 
often no thicker than a sheet of paper. Any 
interstices there may be in the grain or the 
joints are filled with a composition of powdered 
stone or chopped hemp, which answers to our 
system of priming. It is needless to say that 
the wood, which is usually hinoki (cedar) or 
honoki (magnolia), has seasoned and 
dried. How carefully this was done in the past 
is evident from the fact that an old piece is 
hardly ever encountered which shows signs of 
shrinkage or warping. After the fittings 
of the joints have set firmly, all excrescences are 
ground down with a whetstone, and the whole 
is covered with a thick coat composed of a 
mixture of powdered and burnt clay and var- 
nish, which, when dry, is again smoothed down 
with the stone. This done, the article is in 
most cases covered with silk, hempen cloth or 
paper, which is pasted on with utmost care, 
so that neither crease nor joint is seen. .. . The 
piece then receives from one to five thin coats 
of the clay and varnish mixture, each being 
allowed ample time to dry. The surface hav- 
ing been made perfectly smooth by use of the 
whetstone, the process of lacquering commences, 
a spatula at first and afterwards a thin flat 
brush of human hair being used to lay it on.” 

There are never less than three nor more than 
eighteen layers of lacquer employed, thorough 
drying being requisite to each separate layer. 
It is interesting to note that several hundred 
hours may be taken up with the preparation 
of the grounding before the actual lacquering 
is commenced! With a paste of white lead 
the artist outlines his design. Next he fills 
in the detail with gold and colors, over which 
a coat of the transparent lacquer is applied. 
“If the parts of the design are to be in relief,” 
says Bushnell, “they are built up of a putty of 


gives the 


been 





Black and gold are the 

inro. The netsuke or knob at the top 

of the cord, used to suspend the box 

from the sash, is of rock crystal. This 

is signed by Shiomi Masaneri, a well 
known Japanese lacquerer 


coiors of tis 
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An unusual form of inro represents in 
form and design the sacred mountain 
of Fujiyama. A rare example signed by 
Kajikawa, a noted Japanese lacquerer 


lacquer colored and tempered with other in- 
gredients. In all fine lacquers gold predomi- 
nates so largely in the decorative scheme that 
the general impression is one of glow and rich- 
ness. The finest gold lacquers are left undec- 
orated and owe their beauty to a multitude of 
tiny metallic points shining from the depths of 
a pellucid ground. 


The Chinese Authorities 


In the reign of the founder of the Ming 
Dynasty in China, Hung Wu (A.D. 1387), 
there was published the “Ko ku yao lun,” a 
learned antiquarian, art and literary work writ- 
ten by Tsao Ch’ao, and comprised in thirteen 
books. From this we learn of the following 
sorts of lacquer then held in esteem: Ancient 
Rhinoceros Horn Reproductions, Carved Red 
Lacquer, Painted Red Lacquer, Lacquer With 
Gold Reliefs, Pierced Lacquer and Lacquer 
With Mother-of-Pearl Incrustations. ‘Tsao 
Ch’ao’s erudition enables us, I think, to trace 
Chinese lacquer-work back to the Sung Dynasty 
(A. D. 960-1280) with reasonable certainty. 

Another Chinese writer, Chang Ying-wen, 
wrote a little book, the “Ch’ing pi ts’ang” or 
“Collection of Artistic Rarities,’ which de- 
scribes objects shown in an art exhibition held 
in the province of Kiangsu in the spring of 
1570. After references to lacquers of the Yuan 
and the Sung Dynasties he says: “In our own 
Ming Dynasty the carved lacquer made in the 
reign of Yung Lo in the Kuo Yuan Ch’ang 
factory, and that made in the reign of Hsuan 
Te not only excelled in the cinnabar coloring 
and in the finished body technique but also in 
the calligraphy of the inscriptions scratched 
on the under side of the pieces.” 


Occidental Interest in Lacquers 

There was a notable revival of interest in 
lacquer-work in the years that followed the 
upset condition of China during the close of 
the Ming period when lacquer-work was, of 
necessity, neglected. During the lifetime of 
the Emperor Ch’ien Lung (1736-1796), Pere 
d’ Incarville, a member of the French Academy 
and a Jesuit savant of note, wrote a “Memoire 
sur le Vernis de la Chine,” published with 
illustrations in 1760. We find him saying: 
“Si en Chine les Princes et les grands ont de 
belles pieces faits pour VEmpereur, qui en 
donne, ou ne recoit pas toutes celles qu’on lui 
presente.” This, in itself, stimulated Euro- 
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The box is a favorite 
object of the lac- 
querer’s art. This 
shows butterflies 
against a gold back- 
ground 





pean interest in collecting lacquer at the time. 

In recent years Canton and Foochou have 
been centers for the manufacture of painted 
lacquer, called hua ch’i, and Peking and Soo- 
chou for carved lacquer, or tiao ch’i. How- 
ever, the collector must not look for any pieces 
of finest quality in the tiao ch’i since the reign 
of Ch’ien Lung, who lent carved lacquer-work 
his warmest approbation. Bushnell tells us 
that the Arabian traveller, Ibn Batuta, who was 
in Canton about the year 1345, made notice 
of the excellence of the lacquer-work he found 
there at that time. That of Foochou is de- 
scribed in the words of M. Paléologue as ‘‘most 
seductive to the eye from the purity of its 
substance, the perfect evenness of its varnished 
coat, the lustrous or deep intensity of its shades 
and the power of its reliefs, the breadth of the 
composition and the harmonious tones of the 
gold grounds and painted brushwork.” 


Japanese Lacquers 

Of late years the collecting of 
the lacquers of Japan has 
engaged many of the most en- 
thusiastic and _ discriminating 
connoisseurs and there are 
many public, as well as private, 
collections of lacquer objects in 
America. The late Mr. E. Gil- 
bertson, an English authority of 
renown, had the following to 
say in reference to the most im- 
portant and extensive class of 
Japanese lacquers, the inro— 
those little cases used for medi- 
cines and seal boxes indispens- 
able to every Japanese gentle- 
man’s attire, carried, attached 
by a silken cord to an elaborate 
button of large size, or netsuké, 
and hung through the sash: “If 
a collector is compelled, for want 
of space, or from any similar 
reason, to confine himself to one 
particular class of Japanese Art 
work, he cannot do better than 
select the inro as the most de- 
sirable object. If the netsuké 
which were attached to them are 
added, there is no question as to 





A shallow Japanese bowl 

with the imperial flower in 

dull and greenish gold on 
a vermilion ground 











what his choice should be. As illustrations of 
the history, mythology, and folk-lore of the 
country they are hardly so rich as the metal- 
work, or the netsuke; but, as regards that ex- 
tremely interesting branch of Japanese Art— 
the branch in which they stand and have always 
stood absolutely supreme—the art of working 
in lacquer, the imro is of surpassing value. It 
is there one must look for the most perfect 
examples of lacquer work of every description. 
Not that the larger works, such as writing 
boxes, perfume boxes, etc., do not afford equally 
fine examples of the work of the great artists— 
finer, indeed, from a pictorial point of view, 
because of the larger spaces available; but in 
the iro one often finds a treatment of the sub- 
ject and of the material that would be inap- 
plicable to the larger surface. The very limit 
of space and the form in the inro often bring 
out the artistic knowledge of the designer— 
very frequently the executant at the same time 

in a most remarkable manner. Wonderful 
harmony both of color and composition are 
often combined with a minuteness of detail 


that makes one wonder what sort of eyes and 
hands the lacquerers possessed.” 

Of the varieties of Japanese lacquer one 
may make mention of the nashiji, generally 
known to western collectors as avanturine, so 
named by Europeans from its resemblance to 





The jewel case, built 


in sections that fit 
one into the other, 
was skillfully lac- 


quered with an all- 
over design 





kirtkaneé 


When 


(torn gold leaf) is employed the lacquer is 


avanturine Venetian glass. 


called Giobunashiji. The Togidashi lacquer 
is that where the pattern is produced by grind- 
ing and polishing, revealing the gold ground. 
Hiramakiyé is the Japanese term used for all 
those lacquers which have design not raised 
above the surface more than the thickness of 
the lines that trace it. Then there is to be 
found a combination of the flat-gold lacquer 
with the relief-gold lacquer. “Low relief,” 
says Huish, “is accomplished by dusting the 
design in wet lacquer with fine camellia char- 
coal powder; for high relief sabi (a mixture 
of burnt clay and lac varnish) is used; both 
when dry undergo various polishings and 
grindings.” The red Japanese lacquer is 
known by the native name of tsuishu, and the 
black lacquer is called tsuikoku, those in which 
the design is carved out of the lacquer formed 
of superimposed layers which 
are exposed by the incisions of 
the graver are called guri. The 
chinkinbori lacquer, in imitation 
of the Chinese lacquer, is a sort 
of patterned lacquer, the design 
of which is produced with a rat- 
tooth graver and the incision 
filled up with gold. 


The Japanese Artists 


I do not know of any recog- 
nizable work of a Japanese 
lacquerer antedating that of 
Honnami Koyetsu (1556-1637). 
Koma Kiuhaka who died in 
1715 was another lacquerer of 
great distinction, the founder, in 
fact, of a “school.” Bunsai, 
Koriu, Yastuda and Yasunari 
were brilliant followers. Koriu 
(1661-1716) was the most 
famous lacquerer Japan has 
ever produced. It was he who 
first used to any extent in Jap- 
anese lacquer mother-of-pearl 
and pewter ornament in combi- 
nation with the decoration. 

Collectors will find few sig- 


A perfect bit of early 19th 
Century Japanese lacquer, 
a willow tree in gold on a 
black ground 


might accuse Gauguin or Matisse of this, but, in fact, 
a panel from a Chinese lacquer screen—a quaint 18th 
Century forécast of futurism! 


Dragon flies are in 

solid panel and grasses in 

the open fan-shaped deco- 
ration of this bowl 


the 





natures on pieces of lacquer; the 
work itself will be the guide. 





The unusual composition 

of the decoration on such 

a Japanese lacquer piece 
gives it added interest 
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In the RESIDENCE of 
ADOLPH 
LEWISOHN 

NEW YORK CITY 

C. P. H. GILBERT, Architect 


Photographs © by Tebbs 


iukfast room bears the 
t English influence. Walls 
ed and painted ivory 
he mantel is tvory marble 


fi col red 


marble inserts A 


} 


Chine rug of old blue and old 


ry tones with the wall. Fix 
tures are antiqued silver and th 
hangings old blue and _ silver 
Hloffstatter was the decorator 


its rich dignity, the library 
rtable room Wall cov- 
ind hangings are fav 


vn and gold 


n 
Some of the fur- 
niture is upholstered in fawn vel 
t and some in tapestry. The 
rug is two toned fawn. Lighting 
fixtures are hand-carved walnut 
picked out with dull goid. Hoff 
tatter 


stati decorated the room 
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The hallway, another 

view of which can be 

found on page 30, has 

a magnificence emi- 
nently befitting its lo- 
cation. Against the 
Caen stone walls silhou- 
ette bronze railings 
intique tapestries are 
hung here The carpet 
is plain red and the 
ceiling ivory. Italian 
walnut furniture with 
red upholstery finds a 
fitting place in such a 
wall. Baumgarten was 

the decorator 
: 
AS 
KOSS 


From the hall one 
passes to an Eliza 
bethan dining room 
paneled in oak and built 
around a reproduction 
of an old mantel. The 
facing is carved lime- 
stone. The furniture, 
modern work after old 
designs, is carved oak 
and tapestry. Hang- 
ings are made from an- 
tique crimson Broca 
telli. The rug, showing 
two tones of crimson, 
matches the hangings. 
Fixtures are bron ze 
Hoffstatter, decorator 
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THE VIGOROUS ELEMENTS IN A JACOBEAN ROOM 


From the Re idence of 
Wr . George P. Mell k, 


JOHN JP. BENSON, Are’ 


ing and wall 
ion of the hou tructure—hand- 
ke the rough pla tered 
ls, giving the + m a vigor ind 
udeness characteristic of the time 


on beams br 


gallery was not an uncommon 





1ddition to the stone fireplace, 

the sturdy oak furniture, the wrought 

iron lights and the timbered walls, 

the finer of Jacobean rooms had an- 

her feature un oriel window bro- 

en in places with colored medallions 
Copied from a room in England 


+> 


> + 
+> + 
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THE BEST BAKER’S DOZEN 


Twelve Conifers, and One Other, That Lend Them: 


of EVERGREEN 


elves to 


27 


TREES 


Varied 


Ornamental Effects—Their Appearance, Habits and Soil Requirements 


HE superlative is almost always better 

used when it is used comparatively. In 
certain connections, of course, there is no doubt 
about what is best—there is no need of quali- 
fying the adjective with any clause whatso- 
ever; but in certain other connections it is 
hardly fair to use it unless it is followed by a 
reference to the purpose which is to be 
served. What is “best” in trees, for example, 
for one place or purpose may not be best for 
another and different one. 

There are a few trees préeminent among ever- 
greens, no matter what purpose they are to 
serve; therefore, it behooves us, if we are going 
to make use of evergreens at all, to know them, 
and to know the whys and wherefores of their 
excellence. They establish, as it were, a sort 
of criterion by which the merits of the entire 
tribe may be judged. 

Before undertaking to decide which trees 
these are, however, let us establish definitely 
just what our requirements with regard to an 
evergreen tree are. What constitutes the per- 
fect evergreen? In other words, what do we 
expect of an evergreen tree? 

First and foremost, I assume that the appel- 
lative tells us. We expect an evergreen tree to 
be ever green, of course. Very well; please 
note that some are not; that is, that there are 
certain members of certain families that turn 


A good young specimen of Pinus resi- 

nosa, the so-called Norway pine. As a 

matter of fact, it is true American—not 
even hy phenated 


GRACE TABOR 


rusty at certain seasons notwithstanding the 


fact that they never lose their leaves. 

Then I think that the second thing we ex- 
pect is that these trees shall either be very pic- 
turesque in form, or that they shall be very 
regular—either pyramids evenly developed on 


The cone-laden tips of red cedar lack 

the long needles of the pines and firs, 

but make up for this by a quaint for- 
mality all their own 





zo 
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every side, or else gnarled and wrinkled vet- 
erans, thrusting giant arms across the sky in the 
fashion. drawn to our attention by the deft art 
of the Japanese painters. Very well; but there 
are some evergreeens that are neither pictur- 
esque nor regular, even though they start out 
by being one or the other. So a fixed habit is 
our demand number two. 

Of course, they must be hardy, for those of 
us who live in the north; and equally, of course, 
they must be suited to the climate, for those of 
us who live in the south. A tree that thrives in 
arctic frigidity seldom endures tropic heat. 
Here, then, we find a dividing line—Mason 
and Dixon’s—and reach a place where we can- 
not expect all of the same trees to be the ‘‘best” 
trees in both places. Adaptability entereth 
here and maketh its presence felt. 

Simmered down, the things which the very 
best evergreens possess—the things which ren- 
der them the peers of their tribe—are good 
color throughout the year, consistent habit of 
growth, hardiness and adaptability to climate, 
longevity, resistance to the elements, rugged 
constitution and rapid growth. This last I put 
last because it is least of our demands. Rapid- 
ity of growth is seldom a desirable character- 
istic in any tree, for usually it is accompanied 
by weakness and shortness of life; but to a 
reasonable degree, I am willing to allow that 


Arborvitae, spruces and ‘pines, if planted 

with judgment, combine well. But in all 

work with evergreens one should guard 
against too many species 











the speed with which an evergreen ttuins ma 
turity may enter into consideration in its can 
didacy for first honors If it i ill of the 
other thin ind a good grower besides, then it 


is surely the king of all the 
Is there such 


tribe 
i conitel 


An Ideal Species 


There is just one 
(Pinus trobu ), 


This is the white pine 
on all counts unquestionably 
the finest evergreen tree 
in the world Uhe its nativity is ex 
tensive, starting with Newfoundland to Mani 
toba on the north, covering all of the northern 
states to lowa and Pennsylvania, then narrow 

ing to follow the mountains to Kentucky, Ten 
nessee and northern Georgia. It grows almost 
equally well in fertile soil or in sterile, on river 
banks, flatlands or uplands; but it takes com 
plete possession only in 

soil is light and fairly dry 


in the country, if not 
region ol 


situations where the 

The number five seems to be the mystic sym 
bol of the white pine; its needle leaves are 
clustered in little bundles or fascicles of fives, 
and its branches grow in whorls usually of fives. 
around the trunk or leader 
however as it 


This is in its youth, 
and into the 
dignity of greater years, the regularity disap 
pears, and the tree becomes one of the most 
picturesque specimens in the world. Thus it 
fulfills our third requirement 


matures passes 


In the matter of color, there is no perceptible 
change during winter: but the old leaves of the 
white pine do annually turn yellow and fall, 
either in September or June. Thus for a little 
time the tree may look as if something were 
wrong with it 

rhis is what happens Che leaves of the 
white pine persist through one winter and are 
“cast” usually in the autumn preceding the 
second. Of course, this happens each year, 


just as it happens that new leaves venture forth 
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Perhaps winter is the season when one be ippreciates 

rereen Practically, they are valuable as wind- 

reaks and shelters for birds ind esthetically, as 
r contrasts to their white background 

each year in little tufts, to take their turn at 


life for a summer and a winter and another 
Che interval of this leaf shedding is 
however; and when it is over, the 
tree is as perfect in color as it is in form and 
every other way. 


summer 
not long, 


Specimens sometimes reach a height of 250’ 
and develop trunks that are 4 in diameter 
ves, even 6, once in a while—but the more 
is a height of 100 with a trunk 3’ 
Rarely are such splendid monarchs 
to be found now, however,—and almost never 
in cultivation. Naturally it takes a long time 
for one to grow to this size; and white pines 
have been planted only a comparatively short 
time, as ornamental trees. 


usual size 
through 


White Pine Habits 

Until they are about seven years old, white 
pines do not grow rapidly; after that they are 
as rapid growing as any evergreen that is 
worth having at all. They are long lived, per 
fectly hardy, and not the victims of disease 
save that of late there has been some trouble 
with a fungus that seems to threaten them 
seriously. Care and a little watchfulness will 
not allow this to become established, however; 
and the cottony scale which is practically the 
only insect enemy, will not linger if he is inter- 
cepted on his first appearance with a mild 
spray or with a determined brushing away. 

On wet or ill-drained soils greater care must 
be exercised than on the dry soil that the pine 
naturally As a general 
rule, it should be the practice to select the light 
and upland places for them rather than low and 
wet or heavy lands. Always remember, too, 
that white pines transplant better as small 


chooses for its home. 


y Young and old cones of the 

Norway pine. As shown in 

the upper right side of the 

picture, the cone clings to the 

branch for a long time after 
maturity 
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specimens than as large, owing to their habit 
of forming a deep reaching tap root. Trees 
up to 8 in height are perfectly safe to use if 
they are dug and shipped with a carefully 
secured ball of earth. 


Four Different Spruces 


I am going to put the white spruce (Picea 
alba, or Picea Canadensis, it is sometimes 
called) second on the list, although spruces 
generally lack adaptability to climate. Grow- 
ing naturally in the cold sections of the country, 
the white spruce is less susceptible to heat and 
drought than almost any other member of the 
family; and it is the one evergreen tree that 
consistently preserves the beauty of its youth. 
Always dense pyramids, trees fifty years old 
and over still hold their lower branches and 
still grow annually at their tops, reaching ever 
upward toward the sky. 

As a specimen tree, a dense group for shelter 
purposes, or a closely planted hedge, sheared 
and kept to trim and severe lines, the white 
spruce is equally good. It will grow on the 
greatest variety of soils, plenty of moisture be- 
ing the one thing most nearly essential to its 
maintenance. Naturally of shallow root 
growth, this tree does not offer the transplant- 
ing difficulties which the pines do, and trees 
of considerable size are as easily shifted as 
very much smaller specimens of tap rooted 
species. Never undertake to move them when 
the young growth is active; wait until they 
stop growing, or else get the work done before 
they start. And manage, if possible, to get it 
done when a reasonable amount of rain is fairly 
sure during the month ensuing. 

The Norway spruce (Picea excelsa) is the 
one that has been planted so lavishly through- 
out the country for fifty years or longer; I speak 
of it simply because I wish to make the dis- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The front elevation 
shows a house of the 
simplest Colonial lines, 
interest being found in 
the color of the brick, 
the white trim, entrance 
and end porch, the 
blinds and the white 
keystones A year’s 
planting is but just 
under way 


The rear is quite a reve- 
lation. It shows a large 
house with many inter- 
esting features. In the 
corner made by the ser- 
vice ell is placed a sun- 
room and above that a 
sleeping porch. The 
garage is underneath 
A brick terrace sur- 
rounds this side 


we 
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The 


RESIDENCE of 


LUCIAN BRISCOE 


Esq., at 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
BARKER & McMURRAY, A vchiteci 


© 


~) 


PRON A EL OLE BEDE. 











The plan is also Co- 
lonial — equal _ division 
by a wide hall, a 
beamed living room on 
one side and a dining 
room and service hall 
on the other, the kitchen 
ind pantries being in an 
ell. The sun room is in 
the rear, opening from 
living room and hall 


While simplicity itself, 
the second floor ar 
rangement presents sev- 
eral interesting and very 
livable points—notably 
the sitting room and the 
loggia, which also serves 
for sleeping porch 
Closets are in abund 
ance and there is a fine 
economy of hall space 
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H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 

Pu HI staircase tion. Furthermore, let the details of decoration 
| ind ent | tair ha be of such scale that the eye can readily appre- 
deter ie st e ciate them from the point where they are most 
ice | ration likely to be seen. ‘To suppose an extreme case, 
t to id form a stair wall decoration consisting of tapestry or 

or heme withou | or irre of pictorial panels with human figures of herox 
evant If sor decor or more than heroic size would be ill-judged if 
t I «¢ an ol the decoration could be viewed only at close range 
n in by a person ascending the stair. The figures 

, inrel If the vould oppress and seem to jostle him and could 
' \ e fully seen only by an undue effort of neck 

{ u ild be twisting Che scale of the stair wall decoration, 
carried on from point to point ininter therefore, should be adapted to the point of view. 
rupied pr on of interest lhe fourth principle touches the character of 


the decoration and, while the greatest latitude 
Scale and the Decorations 


in choice of subject is permissible, according to 

The third prin for er ervance the varied nature of halls, it is suggested that 

has to ad ih scak Lf thi tai | is ol the decoration be not of too personal or inti- 

lara expal the d ition mu ( relate | mate a tom Sut h qualities are better suited 
scale i mal ignificant ad would to othe r parts of the house 

be ridiculou Likewise, if th vall be lhe last principle is of practical nature and 

of small extent, keep down th decot purely physical in its concern. When any sort 

—--—_- —-—_—--—— —E ———— 
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When the stairs are a rich architectural factor themselves, as in“ Laurel Hal 
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ITS TREATMENT 


i Consider It A Background or A Field for Decoration 


and A Score of Suggestions To Guide You 


of decoration is hung on a wall, it should be so 
hung as not to touch or be touched by those 
who have occasion to use the stair. 


Adding Character through Pictures 


The kind of stair wall of commonest occur- 
rence is a neutral affair, devoid of pronounced 
character and fairly amenable to a variety of 
treatments. It may be added that this same 
characterless pliability generally extends to the 
rest of the stair hall—clearly a case where some- 
thing must be done to create character. Vapid 
neutrality is just as objectionable in interior 
architecture as it is in people. The one good 
thing that can be said of such stair walls and 
stair halls is that they leave one a free hand to 
do with them pretty much as one likes. When 
the banisters and other architectural features 
are of too indifferent a quality to be worth mak- 
ing a background for, treat the wall modestly. 

By way of concrete suggestion one might 
recommend a sequence of pictures not too 


A RNR TI ig OF IIE Tee 











,” the residence of S. H. Fletcher, Esq., at Indian- 


apolis, the stair wall requires scarcely any decoration. Dignity here is given the first landing by a heavy, antique cathedral stall, 
im periect scale with the balusters and posts. On the second landing the wall space is broken by large Japanese panels and two 
heavy furniture upholstered in cut velvet. Cooper-Williams, Inc., decorators 
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large, uniformly and unobtrusively 
framed and so spaced in the hang- 
ing that the set would occupy the 
whole lineal extent of wall that is 
to be decorated. 

As for the general subjects suit- 
able for such a set of pictures, there 
is a wide diversity to choose from. 
For instance, a set of colored prints 
of the old clipper ships and 18th 
Century men-o’-war forms not only 
an admirable decoration but a per- 
ennial source of refreshing inter- 
est. Or, again, there are the Roman 
architectural prints of Piranesi. In- 
cidentally, Piranesi prints are being 
reproduced, and at an extremely 
reasonable figure. One might also 
suggest sets of colored prints or en 
gravings of the early and historical 
buildings of our older cities. Then, 
too, there are vastly interesting old 
maps, full of decorative character; 
samplers or quaint bits of 18th 
Century pictorial embroidery; series 
of allegorical classi subjects; sets 
of mellow old Japanese prints for 
houses of a certain pee « & a In 
short, there can always be found 
something that will be suitable to 
appeal to every taste. 

One of the simplest modes of re- 
deeming a bald stair wall that needs 


oma Re 
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Gillies 


The three ascending 
windows on this stair 
wall are a relief to the 
wall space. Further re- 
lief could be added 
either by running a flat 
molding about 3° above 
the baseboard and fill- 
ing in the space with 
painted c ‘ 
covering the wall with 
one of the old-fashioned 
glazed gray papers, 
divided like running- 
bond brick into broken- 
joint oblong sections 
with a small classic or 
rustic subject in each 
oblong. Lord & Hew- 
litt, architects 


inmvas, or by 


31. 


























































something to carry the eye away 
from a banal banister is to run a flat 
molding about 3’ above the base- 
board, fill in the space between with 
the canvas especially prepared for 
walls, and paint it some color to 
contrast harmoniously with the wall 
above the molding. An even simpler 
expedient, perhaps, and of greater 
decorative interest and diversity, is 
to use one of the 





old-fashioned 
glazed gray hall papers, divided 
like a running-bond brick wall into 
broken-joint oblong sections, with a 
small, shaded, self-toned classic or 
rustic subject repeated in each ob 

long. Such a paper, or even a sim- 
ilar but plainer paper of architec 

tural character, without the classic 
device and merely the broad divid- 
ing lines, will be enough decoration 
to save a stair wall from utterly re 
pellent aridity. Paneling has not 
been suggested as suitable for the 
characterless, nondescript sort of 
stair wall for which the foregoing 
remedies have been mentioned for 
the reason that paneling, however 
simple, by its very nature conveys 
some notion of formality, and it 
would neither help nor be helped 
by a poor banister and mediocre 

(Continued on page 66) 


In a French or Italian Renaissance hall ee 3 : 
the wrought iron railing is often suffi- 
cient decoration. But if the hall is large 
with an extended wall space, interest ; " ; eh 

can be given by hanging tapestries : #- : SS 
which are of an inherently formal and <} 
stately character. This was the prin- pe 
ciple worked out in the stair wall of the § ahi 
Lewisohn residence in New York. (See 3 TP 
pages 24, 25 and 37 for other views.) : tt 
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Suitably paneled, the stair wall becomes 
a background. Pictures on the wall 
shown below would be superfluous and 
in poor taste. The window on the 
landing, a glimpse of which can be 
seen, is an architectural variation. The 
curtains add an enlivening touch of 
color and action. This view 1s from a 
house at Bruxhurne, Herts, England. 
Geoffery Lucas was the architect 
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Wallace 


The Georgian stairway 
with well-proportione d 
spindles, mahogany 
treads and hand rails 
and paneled walls forms 
a decorative composi- 
tion requiring no fur 
ther elaboration. Here 
the severity of the 
panels is relieved by the 
mahogany rail along the 
wall and the window on 
the landing. A 
might be 


chair 
stood in the 
corner of this landing, 
but even that is not 
necessary. Good archi- 


~ 
ite. 2% 
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tecture makes further 
¢ decoration quite unnec- 
: essary 
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ne fr red in in The cut glass crystal service (right 
o fl er ‘ hou goblets at $48 a doz., ice teas 
j j S] 560, cocktails, $44 





* Crystal 
yonnaise 

j 
' boat ind 
plate with 


ide gold 
band Plate 
514”. $2.50 











THE NEW CHINA for the WINTER TABLE 


rs intent on making an ” presentation f the newest 
und these t ti now lesions for the nest 
h pre ve yua attractive 


| ‘ ” rihen ’ § j 
D round th lges and ’ n 
" ’ ii consisting LO 
$85 Platter 12 ¢ 
10 $4. ¢ red dish, $10. Plates 
) S10 n sreak st 
fee r n uce? $12 n 


in English Spode china set of white 


licate border and decorations 










importation. ' Dinner plates 





1 cauldon china Open stock English 


place plate, 10” in dinner service, red, 
diameter, is blue blue and green. Din- 
with gold incrusta- mer plates, $6.30 
tions. The price is dozen, cups and 


$150 a dozen saucers, $6.30 dozen 
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Another charming service (left) is crystal 1 cut glass vase comes in a pleas- 
with cut bands. Dinner goblets, $10 a ing design 934” high, 344” in 
dozen. Luncheon, $9. Sherberts, $20 diameter. It is priced at $8 


The cut glass oil or vinegar 
bottle below is 7" high and 
4” wide at base Both 
lines and design have 


charm, $7 


¥ 


The glass fruit bowl 
(below) comes 9” in 
diameter and is to 

be had at $18 


A crystal 
comport 
(to the right) 
which stands 
6%" high and 


comes at $7 





CRYSTAL AND GLASS—JEWELRY of the HOUSE 


House & GarRDEN shoppers will be only too glad to see that your orders 
from these pages are promptly filled. Address House & GarpEN 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


A rather unusual addition to the new 
winter china is found in a Royal 
Doulton sandwich set consisting of 
twelve plates, 82" in diameter, and 
a tray 1744" by 8”. The decorations 
are yellow flowe rs on a black back- 
ground. $20 complete 


PS Bei 





Of the making of individual break- 
fast sets there is no end. The one 
below can be almost exactly dupli- 
cated. Floral design and strong col- 
ors This set of English earthen- 
ware, of which only a few remain, 
costs $13 White enamel trav, 22” x 


16”, $4 
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English earthenware Service plate of Eng- 
plates, 9”, blue, yellow lish china with ma- 
and red (below) roon panels, raised 
$7.50 doz. Bouillons, paste gold on white 
$7.50. Ramekins and ground and gold 

plates, $6 dots $70 a dozen 
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CUR TAINING 
An Interesting Architectural Featur 
i Dy 
VIDA LINDO GUITERMAN 


ALMO [ any room is improved by a spa 
l ( ul i vindo it the degree of im 


lependent upon the skill with 


provemen ( 

hich the vindow 1s handled In curtaining a 
bay window or bow windov iS it 18 sore 
times called there are three features to con 
ider The outlook from the window, the size 

the window in relation to the room, and the 
irchitectural design of the window 

loo often the oriel window, to use another of 
the bay window iliases, is over-curtained. A 
‘lorious outlook is wasted in order that fine net, 
lustrou ilk ind soft velvet may be ostenta 
tiously displayed. With equal frequency, how 
ever, the window is left cold and bare, and the 
cozin of a room is spoiled by the obtrusion 
of a bleak, uninteresting view The careful 
onsideration of the natural features, the joyous 
idmittance of the good and the tacttul sup 
pT ion of the bad are theretore essent il 


Changing the Apparent Size 


When the bay window is large in proportion 
the room, break its effect of size by a curtain 
tween each two casement i in the picture 
DChOw Use no valance 1 valance would 
empha ize the expanse ol r| When it is 
desirable to increase the apparent size ol the 
vindow, as in the case of a large room with a 
mall bay, nothing product the desired effect 
o well a i long valance with tew side cur 
tain Valances may be shaped, puffed, or 

lien i ndow in an [cl than room 

racter is most appropriately 

draped uith velvet hangings and shaped 

Hane The + tis on the residence of 

( iv hriges i ‘q., at N eu Rochelle, 

Vv. 3 Henry G. Mors irchitect 





Gillies 
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BAY WINDOW 





pleated. The shaped valance of velvet, brocade, 
or needlework is pre-eminently suited to the 
room that has massive furniture, such as the 
dignified Jacobean or the stately Italian. The 
puffed valance is for the dainty bedroom or 
boudoir, while the pleated valance may be used 
in any informal room. 

A bay window that cannot take some drapery 
is extremely rare. An exception is the mul- 
lioned, heraldic window of intricate and deco- 
rative latticing, which is beautiful in itself. A 
fabric, no matter how rich, would serve only to 
detract from the architectural design. 

Window shades are unlovely and never de- 
sirable on a bay window. From one to three 
sets of curtains, however, may be used, namely: 
fine net or scrim curtains to soften the glare; 
thin silk drawn-curtains to serve as shades; and 
the heavier silk or velvet portiéres to frame the 
window with dignity. 


In this bay window each casement is sepa- 
rately curtained, breaking the effect of the 
size. Net glass curtains and silk over- 
drapes are used. It is in the living room of 
Richard Heywood, Esq., at Bronxville, 
N.Y. Bates & Howe, architects 
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American women do well That he calls in 
i decorator to hi Ip her sump! proot ol her 
appreciation of the value of expert advice 

DECORATOR is a pecialist in good 

tast lt is her stock in trade, the very 
basis on which she works. She may express 
it in the lines of a chair, the color scheme for 
a room or the grouping of furniture, but with 
out it she is as he ly less as doctor would be 
without a knowledge of materia medica or an 
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irtist without appreciation of tone and color. 


Good taste must be so ingrained that it func- 
tions subconsciously and with as little effort 
as breathing or walking. The decorator must 


know at a glance what will and what will not 


be suitable, what will and what will not com 
bine, It is this instantly active good taste that 
the client calls into service when she avails 
herself of the advice of an interior decorator. 


PT “HERE are nine and forty ways of de 
| fining good taste, and every single one of 
them, perhaps, is right. 

Io me good taste is the knowledge of what 
human beings—collectively and individually 

require to make their surroundings more 
livable and attractive. 

Choosing the right kind of furniture, rugs, 
hangings and accessories for a room and ar- 
ranging them to suit the needs and tastes of 
the individual concerned, constitute an answer 
to a human need 

Human needs, human manners and customs 
and philosophy called into being alike the 
sturdiness of the Jacobean age and the delicate 
refinement of Louis XV and Louis XVI. The 
human needs of modern life are demanding a 
like attention to-day, and to serve them in her 
capacity the decorator is especially trained. 
She not only decorates rooms, she creates sur- 
roundings in which people live. Without this 
decoration would merely be fol 

lowing a few rules on 
the use of color and 
line in the house. 


human side, 


UMAN needs 
and tastes 
change, and to gratify 
them there are made 
constant changes in 
the materials used. 
New fabrics, new fur- 
niture, acces- 


sories 


new 
are being 
turned out every day 
from studios, 
tories and ateliers. 

he decorator must 


fac 


keep in touch with 
these new  produc- 
tions, or she is lost 


She must know what 
“the trade” offer- 
ing, or she is of little 
to her client. 
Chat knowledge 
the market an 
set which the amateur 
cannot command 
cause she cannot 
in constant and close 
touch with it. 

When a client, 
then, seeks the coop- 
eration of a decorator 
she getting not 
alone good taste, but 
up-to date service on 
the latest expressions 
of good taste. 
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She Works—What Role She Plays In the 
Human Appeal of Good Taste 1n the House 


ET us see how the decorator applies these 

«principles in her everyday work. 

A client calls. She wants wall coverings and 
hangings for a bedroom. Immediately the 
decorator wants to know the exposure of the 
room, how many windows it has, how high the 
ceiling is, how large the room is, what kinds of 
furniture it contains or will contain, what sort 
of rug is being used, etc., etc. She will also 
learn by observation what general type of per- 
son her client is. 

All these points must be grasped in an in- 
stant, for each has a bearing on what kind of 
paper and hangings would be suitable for that 
bedroom. Subconsciously the simple rules are 
applied in each case. 

If the exposure is north and the windows 
few and small, then the room will presumably 
be dark and will require a tone giving the 
sense of light and space. If the ceiling is low, 
the walls must be made to simulate height; 
if too high, the ceiling must be brought down 
on the walls to make it appear normal. If 
the furniture is of good period lines it will 
be best placed against a wall which will sil- 
houette it effectively—preferably a plain or 
paneled wall. Such walls give the atmosphere 
of rest, which a bedroom requires. 

There are also the curtains. As this is a 
north room, no light should be shut out, but 
as much light as possible diffused over the 
room. It should be made warm and intimate. 
Moreover, the curtains should give color in- 
terest. Harmony must be found with the rug 
and the furniture. The windows may be an 
architectural eyesore, or they may justify one 
of a dozen different kinds of valances, over- 
drapes and under-curtains. 


HIS may seem simplicity itself—the sort 

of thing any busy woman might do. But 
the decorator’s work has only begun. For 
there are not alone the physical principles to 
apply; she must visualize the room as an art- 
ist sees a picture before it is painted, or an 
architect the buildings against the sky line. 
She must see that one woman in that setting, 
and she must seek the things most suitable for 
her and her type of life. This means shop- 
ping endlessly in the wholesale houses, looking 
over scores of samples of papers and fabrics 
until the right one is found. 

I have purposely taken a bedroom for an 
example, because it represents only the sim- 
plest problem. Imagine the thought and study 
and shopping required to find the right fab- 
rics and furnishing, carpets and pictures, pa- 
pers and fixtures for an entire house. Imag- 
ine the necessity for making each house dif- 
ferent, creating in each the right sort of sur- 
roundings for the people who are to live in it. 
When you understand this, you begin to grasp 
how invaluable the decorator’s services can be 
to the betterment of American homes. 

You also have some idea of the scope of the 
decorator’s work and the diversity of her inter- 
She labors to humanize the artistic. This 
combination of the artistic and the commercial 
is the service rendered the woman who would 
have her home in the best of taste. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


A room such as du Barry would have reveled in, for it perfects in its appointments 
and background the spirit of Lowis XV. The woodwork is painted old ivory. 
Modern tapestry panels by Baumgarten fill the wall spaces. On the floor is a Savon- 
nerie carpet matching both panels and woodwork. The furniture is tulip and rose- 


wood with ormolu gold mounts and Aubusson tapestry coverings. 


The hangings 
are old rose. 


It is a reception room in the residence of Adolph Lewisohn, Esq., 
New York City. Hoffstatter was the decorator and C. P. H. Gilbert, the architect 
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Gillies 
Suppose the view from that bay window is not 
all one desires. Here is a solution. Lattice 
windows will not keep out the light but they 
will break up the view. The same motif has 
been used on the bookcase doors, affording a 
pleasing uniformity. The upholstery and hang- 


> 


ings are red. R. C. Gildersleeve, architect 


The rule that the dining room contain only the 
necessary furniture and that well chosen is 
carried out belou The color scheme is gray 
paneled walls and woodwork, warm gray rug, 
hangings green shot with gold, furniture gray- 
green upholstered in silk of gray and nasturtium 
stripes. From the Winpenny residence 
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English and French furniture of the 17th Century has been used in The hall walls are Caen stone paper, carpet black and white, furniture 
this living room. The walls are paneled in cream and the rug is a mahogany and Italian brocade These and the dining room on page 38 
silk of a warm tan. Books and hangings add enlivening color notes are in the residence of Marshall S. Winpenny, Esq., Merion, Pa 
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On a natural color linen are designs in 
red, brown, bright blue and green. Small 
ind large birds and leaves. 50”. $3.50 


FURNISHING FABR 


House & Garpen Shapping Service will gladly purchase any of these 
for Address it at 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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A damask 


Challe makes an interesting hanging 
lhis it cream eroun nda de sign in a yellowish 
bright red, blue ind touches of black back 

















Yellow 
( below ) 
grec nm 


damask ground 
and red, blue, 
and yellow. 50” 


$15.25 


Mohair and cotton com- 
bine (above) in a fine 
drapery 50” It comes 


if 
ai 


$4.00 


Chinta with veri-colored lanterns, flow- 

ers, fruits, parrots and urns on cream 

ground. Full color line available. 34” 
wide. 4Sc a yard 
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nen with a cream colored ground and 


sorts of fruits and flowers and 
uirrels in red, blue, green and yellow. 
Other color lines. 50”. $5.50 





ICS 


comes 50” wide in silver and 
golden tone design on a 
ground. Suitable for a formai 
room. $6.00 a yard 


William and Mary linen of cream tan 

shade shows large birds, bowls, fruits 

and foliage in lavender, blue and green. 
31” wide. $4.30 
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A Merry Disquisition on Choosing Clocks 
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and Avoiding Monstrosities— 


The Right Clock for the Right Place—Yo-ho Clocks and Landlubber Rooms 


“6 HE tick of the clock is the heart-beat 

of home,” wrote “Taverner” in his 
vivacious column, meaning no harm. But 
Miss Dorothy Raymond was about to be mar- 
ried. Her friends and relatives still cudgeled 
their brains for a happy thought in wedding 
presents—something “distinctive, you know, 
and individual,” as the day has vanished 
when a bride’s house was furnished entirely 
in cut glass and doilies. 

A fortnight passed. Then, with “Not for 
publication” on its envelope and again inside, 
came this singular communication: 

“Sir: 

“Thanks to your untimely epigram about ‘the heart- 
beat of home,’ my favorite cousin finds among he: 
wedding presents the following: 

“3 Grandfather’s clocks. Whoppers. Except that 
they are too tal!, would make excellent lighthouses. 

“2 Banjo clocks. Enormous. Might be mistaken 
for lighthouses hung up by the ears. 

“1 Fish-tank clock. Gilt-edged box. Miniature 
time-piece within. For “Tempus fugit,’ read ‘Et omnes 
drowndederunt qui swimmere non potuerunt.’ 

“1 Converted Teapot. China. Profusely illus- 
trated. Pictures of cupids, violets, rosebuds, and scene 
from “The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

“4 Candid Mechanisms. Clocks treated as designers 
treat a ship’s compass. Ornament severely restrained. 
In one instance, none at all. 


“1 Cuckoo Clock. Will be a great boon to’ the 


groom. ‘I Cuckooes nine times.’ Where have you 
seen this face before? 
“1 Greek Scroll Clock Plain cylinder, with a 


brace of obliging snails to keep it from rolling away. 
Enlarged, would suit the top of the Union Station 


“2 Cemetery Clocks. White marble. Gilt statu- 
ettes. Suggest old epitaph, ‘The withinne have gone 
to reste.’ 


“Q Yo-ho Clocks. Round. Brassy. All warranted 
able sea-going time-pieces, with ship’s bell striking 
attachment. Twelve o'clock, eight bells. Quoth the 
bride, ‘Shiver my timbers!’ 

“On behalf of my favorite cousin, I could address 
you in words that would embitter your entire future 
I shall content myself, however, by informing you that 
it was she who contributed to your column a few 
weeks ago the verses signed ‘D. R.’ 
‘Oh for a clockless, timeless world!’ 
be good? 


and beginning 
Now will you 


“With enthusiastic adieux, 
“Your determined 
“EX-READER.” 

An extraordinary document, every way you 
look at it. It catalogued to a nicety all the 
various species of clocks the ingenuity of man 
has contrived. In ridiculing them, it exhausted 
the utmost resources of satire. And if it fibbed 
—as possibly it did—the fiasco it alleged was 
at least conceivable. 

I am perfectly aware 


that this whole _ story 
sounds fishy. But go and 
look. Go to the swellest 


store you know. 


Twenty-four of "Em 

There, as if to epitom- 
ize the history of clocks 
throughout the centuries, 
examples teem. The Old 
Guard dies, but never sur- 
renders. Clocks beat that; 
a fashion in clocks neither 
surrenders nor dies. At 
the swellest store, behold 
the sum total of fashions, 
ticking simultaneously! 

My heart goes out to 
Dorothy. Nothing here- 


For traveling, a clock with silver frame and face 
and hands and figures of radium, the whole 


fitted in a blue ecrasse leather case. 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 





A simple and seemly clock for a desk comes 

in a mahogany case with brass or mahogany 

feet. The latter are preferable. 
Altman 


Courtesy of 


inafter to be said can mitigate the horror of 
twenty-four clocks, especially when the victim 
sighs for a clockless, timeless world. But I have 
no charity whatever for Ex-Reader. Rising in 
his wrath, he has poured out upon clocks an ob- 
lation of abuse they by no means deserve. As 
there are “nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays,” there are several and sundry of 
constructing clocks, and when we get down to it 
“every single one of them is right.” 

Seriously, I doubt if any other object of use 
and decoration has suffered less ignominy at 
the hands of designers than the clock. Far and 
patiently I have searched for awful warnings 
in clocks. Deliberately I have visited the shod- 
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Another mahogany clock has an adaptation of 
the Lambon shaped dial. The markings are 
plain and distinct. Courtesy of Altman 





Courtesy 
of Starr 





One boudoir clock is gold with 
pink enamel face and frame set 
in a crystal plate. 

Starr 


diest stores and the cheapest. I have even gone 
prowling among old curiosity shops, hoping 
against hope for an awful warning from out 
the dusty past. I have found a mild freak or 
two, but none worth mentioning. At worst, 
only grotesque caricatures of designs accept 
able in themselves. 


Choosing an Artistic Clock 

So it comes about that choosing an artistic 
clock involves few difficulties. All—or practi- 
cally all—are admirable in their way. ‘Take 
the Grandfather, for instance. What more 
logical? The weights and the long pendulum 
necessitate the towering case. 
embellishment. 
suits the case. 

Or take the Banjo. Shapely in itself, it en 
closes the dial and works, encloses also the 
pendulum, and gives them room enough and 
no more. Or again, take the Cemetery Clock. 
Satirists, like Ex-Reader (all such will burn) 
may christen it thus, but it is in fact a minia- 
ture triumphal monument, joyous and exultant, 
seeming to say, ‘Here ticks a priceless treasure, 
fitly housed.” 

Then, too, there is propriety in the clock 
Ex-Reader calls a “converted teapot.” The 
designer has assumed, “Given a delicate, ex 
quisite instrument—a jewel among mechanisms 
—why not emphasize its daintiness?’”’ On the 
other hand, a designer may assume, “A clock 
is a machine. We do not overdress a locomo- 
tive. Why, in fashioning a case for a clock, 
should we go in for ornament?” But if a clock 
is a machine, it is at the same time a toy. Chil- 
dren adore it. You recall the childish song, 

“Is it not a lovely thing— 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la !— 

When the clock goes ring-ding-ding ? 

Tra-la-la-la-la.” 
And you recall your infantile delight in the 
pendulum. You can sympathize perfectly with 
the four-year-old young lady who was told to 
go out in the hall and see if the clock was run- 
ning, and reported, gleefully, ‘No, it’s standing 
still and wagging its tail.” Accordingly, de- 
signers have put clocks in glass boxes, to show 
off the wag. In the same jovial spirit, they 
have given us cuckoo clocks and of late the 
marine astonisher that cries by implication, 
“Fifteen men on the dead 
man’s chest—yo-ho-ho and 
a bottle of rum!” 

Is it frivolous, this pre- 
dilection for performing 
clocks? Why, bless you, 
of course it is! No one 
denies it. But is it there- 
fore in bad taste? Then it 
was bad taste for mediz- 
val craftsmen to carve 
whimsical jokes on mise- 
rere seats, and for heraldry 
to invent exuberantly com- 
ical beasts and birds, and 
for 13th Century architects 
to put gargoyles on cathe- 
drals, and for Batchelder, 
in his “Principles of De- 
sign,” to devote a long, 
hilarious chapter to “the 


The case invites 
The style of embellishment 
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k « med ke of r the library or living room comes a mahog- 
, denied the ; nsform ny Cl ndale clock with aluminum Jace ind 
hands and distinct figures. Courtesy of Altman 
it into a mping horror This is 
mi ad merei putt the right clock 
n the wrong plac Place determines ever monizes—but at close range, grotesque. Think 
Said the immortal cockney in Punch, of a painted china clock, all cupids and violets, 
sols ns to im. a celluloid c ir in lodg surmounting a sectional bookcase of raucous 
nd good; but in irding estab oak! It belongs in Milady’s boudoir, where 
hment, a thousand times N powder puffs replace Thac keray sets and the 
When a designer get ta ock. he thinks keynote of all is daintiness. 
first. not of the clock it of the pla vhere it Happily, there are clocks that shout in no 
to gi When an experienced uncertain tones for the 
ilesman opens up on a pu right place The Greek 
chaser, he asks first, not “What at. scroll clock, for example. 
tyle of clock have you in mind eS “Enlarged, it would suit 
ut “Where do you mean to put the top of the Union Sta- 
it When people of disciplined tion.”” With its size and 
taste go out after. clocks, they - form and obvious weight 
consider first. not the clock, but and solidity, it caps the 
its eventual surroundings Th } 4 middle of some long, 
" fundamental Disregard heavy, and rather lofty 
ind court absurdities unlimited A a support, and only a rav- 
Imagine, for instance, a mar ~ by a ing maniac would put it 
ble or [x rh rv clock, with gilt WS ° ¢ anywhere else. 
tatuett on a skimpy woos But they make Greek 
mantel amid “very Rovycroft scrolls with ship’s-bell 
furnishing No one ever cd striking attachments, oft- 
igned it for such a roost. It wa entimes, 


designed for a richly carved mat 

ble or stone chimney piece In the 

most imptuous of drawing — 

rooms Fancy a huge banjo 

clock on a wall in a miniature phate 
flat At the end ol long hall yp Aen 
‘ ellent provided that it har | 








and this compli- 
matters. In what 
part ot your house do you 
feel like running away to 
? Having had experi- 


cates 


seca 


ron 9 ence, you answer “Certain- 

; me » « oe 
ns 14” hie ly not the dining-room! 
{ltman Nor do nautical sugges- 





The Colonial grandfather nds the + tiing—prefer " Colonial living 

room or on @ hall landing wher y be th nant note Its simplicity lends dignity to a 

room as her where th { nti rner is from Stair & Andreu Photograph by courtesy of 
Todhunter 








House & Garden 
tions befit the library, quite, or the drawing 
room. In the living room, a note of play- 
fulness goes admirably, unless it evokes 
memories too vividly painful, in which case 
I suggest the billiard room. If a man must 
turn his house into a ship, what more con- 
solatory proof of good sailing than billiards 
within sound of the ship’s bell ? 


Clocks Do Last 


Che style of clock settled, with reference 
primarily to the place where it is to go, it 
remains to select from among scores of speci- 
mens the most attractive. Beware! Clocks 
last. Hardly any other objects of use last so 
long, and it is bad policy to be joyful for ten 
minutes and exasperated all the rest of one’s 
days. The merits of a satisfactory design grow 
more pleasing as time goes on, but the vices of 
an unsatisfactory design grow more and more 
atrocious. It counts for little, seemingly, if the 
(Continued on page 80) 


The more elaborate grandfather should 

stand in the hall. This has a mahogany 

case. Courtesy of Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Co. 
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Gillies ‘ ‘ ’ 
The house, a reproduction of one in Sussex, stands on the Tom Paine , 
estate. It is white clapboard with green shingles and blinds. Half ; 
wnings are in field green and white. A rough chimney adds contrast t 
THE RESIDENCE of 
, 
MAXWELL S. MANNES, Esq. : 
UPPER NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
ALBRO & LINDEBERG Architect 
in unusual color scheme has been used on the sun porch—heliotrope, 
dull black and French gray. The bench hiding the radiator is up- 4 
holstered in gray and black linen. The curtains are glazed chintz aa 
¢” 
/ 
2a ae —— 
a rr 
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The servants’ quarters are connected with the garage, chauffeur’s 
and gardener’s apartments by an enclosed courtyard. Four rooms 
on the first floor and seven, with a sleeping porch, above 





THE VALUE of 


GOOD FURNITURE 


REPRODUCTIONS 


HO has not felt the app f the an 
W tin Be it that of the tu if Ket Ol 
curious old-time workman hip or the more pre 
tentious production of the cabinetmaker—the 
harm is there, with its indefinable fascination 
So true is this that modern decoration, in 


most ali i 


t important featur ha rown t 
¢ but the application of the antique to present 
day usage Old furniture, old velvet ilk 
ind ecclesiastical vestments as draperies old 
linen chest is wood boxe or hall recept iCies 
for heavy rugs and coat stone church font 
perverted to the use of flower holders; tall iron 
braziers a stands to hold aquarium denote 
the popular demand for the antique in hous 
furnishings 

In the matter of furni 
ture, years of retrospection 
have gradually convinced 
us that in graceful outline 
ind proportion, comfort 
ind beauty, nothing can 
equal the great periods ot 
furniture making Hence 
the popularity ol period 
lecoration according to 
the individual preterence 
lf not an entire setting 
consistent in every detail 
one finds at least a fine old 
desk, a chair or two, a 
table, an old piece of em 
broidery that savors of the 
old world, in the averag 
room of almost every hous 


in good taste 


Supply and Demand 


With the ever increasing 
demand tor old turniture 
there has been a gradual 
diminution of supply and 
a consequent increase in 
value, sometimes prohibi 
tive, at least to the aver 
age house furnisher, and 
often to those with a more 
bountiful purse. Such rare 
old pieces as they might 
crave and even buy are 
either not available, owing 
to their private ownership 
or to their possession by the 
museums of the world 
examples of the work ol 
the master cabinetmakers 
of history 

So the reproduction has 
gradually won a place as a 
substitute for the original 
and, let it be said, a very 
creditable one The re 
production as it is seen to 
day at its best no longer 
suggests the sharp prac- 
tices of a designing dealer 
intended to defraud the 


Ky " the pewter on in shel 
of the old Welsh dresser to th 


trimoung on tke Jacobean 
chairs, this grouping is mod 
ern. Courtesy of The House 
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Modern Antiques With the Air of 
the Veritable—Their Place in Fur- 
nishing the House of Good Taste 


ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


customer with the belief that he is purchasing 
an article of great antiquity. It stands on its 
own merit as an example of what can be done 
by the intelligent craftsman and skillful deco- 
rator in clever imitation of the insidious effects 
or wear and age. 

Indeed, it is upon the workman rather than 
upon well planned design that the entire suc- 
cess of the article depends. He must have a 
keen sense of the piece on which he is working 
and a certain familiarity with the character of 
the article that he is imitating. No definite 
directions as to carrying out an exact pattern 
can be followed, except possibly in the matter 
of measurement and construction. It is rather 
the “feeling” and tone of 
the wood and its treatment 
throughout that are impor- 
tant in reproduction. So 
skillfully are these quali- 
ties simulated that even the 
most experienced eye can 
often be deceived. 

Antique vs. Antiqued 

Now that the very ex- 
cellence of the reproduc- 
tion has made it a digni- 
fied feature in house deco- 
ration, the reputable dealer 
in such furniture takes 
great interest in pointing 
out the excellence of the 
“antiquing” of each piece 
of his work and its desir- 
ability in price as com- 
pared with that of an im- 
portant original piece of 
furniture, for the average 
reproduction costs from a 
quarter to a third of what 
an original would bring, if 
indeed it could be bought 
at all. Therefore, those of 
the unwary who have here- 
tofore been deceived in 
their purchases of antiques 
by such subterfuges as shot 
holes made to represent 
worm holes and the results 
of rough treatment and ex- 
posure to weather need no 
longer search among out- 
of-the-way shops of un- 
scrupulous dealers for 
their “finds.” 

Skilled craftsmanship 
has long since made such 
practices unnecessary and 
has broadened the scope of 
selection in the reproduc- 
tion for the buyer amidst 
more agreeable surround- 
ings. In fact, whole shops 
are devoted exclusively to 
their sale, and one may se- 
lect in a delightful old 





In making this facsimile of a 
Georgian mahogany pedestal 
sideboard with knife urns, 
even the grain and finish of the 
original piece were reproduced.,: 
Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane: 
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world atmosphere any article that is needed for 
the furnishing of the house. 

For the bedroom, for example, beds of vari- 
ous types, adapted to modern equipment of box 
springs and mattresses, are found to be quite 
as desirable as the old. In these there is a 
wide range of prices—from the simple and 
moderately priced Colonial four-poster to the 
beautifully carved mahogany Chinese Chip- 
pendale that costs five and six times as much. 
French beds with cane or painted decorations 
are likewise available and have the advantage 
of being made in any desired size; often they 
assume the character of day beds. In the other 
articles of bedroom furniture the reproduction 
appears to equa! advantage. Dressing tables 
made of old wood, exact facsimiles of the best 
English and French types, with slender grace- 
ful lines, have drawers that slide in and out 
readily, a feature not always to be found in a 
genuine old piece. 





Paint Finishes 
A word here about the rehabilitation of bed- 
room furniture may be of interest. Where a 
problem arises in the case of a walnut, oak or 
maple bedroom set, harking back to the late 
Victorian type of twenty years ago, it can be 
transformed by paint and 
enamel into really attractive 
furniture, suitable for use in 
any simple bedroom. Such 
pieces are greatly improved 
by removing, as far as pos- 
sible, all ginger-bread cut- 
out woodwork and _ by 
changing the hardware to 
wooden knobs. 
This painted finish is not 
an expensive process at best. 
Necessarily, the smooth sur- 


One of the most desirable type of 
Jacobean oak refectory tables now 
reproduced is the Elizabethan draw- 
top table with extension leaves that 
slide down and under the main part 
of the top. Note the clever imita- 
tion of the worn foot rail. Closed, 
this table measures 5’; it opens to 
9’ 6”. Courtesy of The House of 


Philip Oriel 





Made in America after an old Eng- 


lish design 
sources 


taken from Chinese 

a cream lacquer Chippen- 

dale cabinet with gold decorations 

ind fine green striping. Courtesy 
of the House of Philip Oriel 





An elaborate reproduction, a mahogany 
Chinese Chippendale four poster. Court- 
esy of W. & J. Sloane 
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face of enamel—the result of several coats rub- 
bed down with powdered pumice stone—costs 
more than flat paint, because of the labor re- 
quired to produce this eggshell quality of sur- 
face, but even the flat painted surface with only 
a suggestion of enamel will successfully dis- 
guise furniture that would otherwise be rele- 
gated to disuse. 

In the color of painted furniture, the an- 
tique appearance, following the popular trend 
of all furniture, is the most desirable and the 
low tones such as gray blue, deep cream or 
orange red, are preferable to the stronger shades. 
Often the surface is stippled to give a greater 
effect of age, and in the copies of old Italian 
furniture with floral detail, the usual deep 
cream background is mottled by a brownish 
paint and so rubbed at the edges as to produce 
the appearance of years of wear. 


Hall Furniture 


Reproductions in furnituré for the living 
room and hall can be found in great variety. 
In the upholstered pieces, old velvet, leather, 
brocades, needlework and even tapestry are .so 
cleverly imitated as to defy detection. As it is 
possible to obtain the measurements and copy 
the design of any piece of furniture or textile 
owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum, the furniture deal- 
ers have drawn largely upon 
this resource for their de- 
signs, and likewise upon 
the pieces in South Kensing- 
ton, in England. 

Machine - made _ needle- 
work and tapestry can be 
found to replace the old, and 
even ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, now so much used 

( Continued on page 76) 


Faithful facsimiles give almost as 
much satisfaction as the genuine an- 
tiaue—and sometimes cost more. 
This reproduction (below) of a 
Jacobean credence in old English 
hand carved oak owes its air of 
verisimilitude to the original brass 
fittings as well as its general lines 
and materials Courtesy of the 
Hampton Shops 





French furniture is being adequately 
reproduced for the modern home. 
The set of painted Louis XVI to 


the left is hand carved, painted 
gray and green and antiqued. 
Courtesy of New York Galleries 
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GREENHOUSE FRUITS 


Growing Grapes, Melons, Peaches and 





a Utilitarian as Well as Ornamental 


WILLIAM C. 


_— is good, sound reason back of our 
“1 present tendency to cultivate fruit of 
Yes, these are mel- various sorts under glass. 

ons—real muskmel- . . 

ons. ereenbeouse We hard-headed Americans always want 
grown. The nets something substantial. Flowers are pretty to 
prevent the fruit look at, but why not grow something which is 
cropping Preme- delectable to the palate as well as pleasing to 

turely : : 

; the eye? A farmer once asked, when being 
shown a fine specimen palm, “What part of 
it do you eat?” There you are—the practical 
side of our race. 

I have heard people say that greenhouse 
fruit is fine in*appearance but flat and insipid 
to the taste. Of course, they judged all of it 
by the one sample they had tried. If the flavor 
of greenhouse fruit is lacking, something is 
amiss in the cultivation, because the very con- 
ditions that make for quality—temperature, 
atmosphere, moisture and soil—are under the 
absolute control of the operator. Truly lus- 
cious grapes weighing three or four pounds to 
the bunch, and finer peaches than outdoor cul- 
ture yields, you can have in your greenhouse 
from March to December. 

















Types of Houses 

A few years ago the accepted type of fruit 
house was the lean-to greenhouse with a south- 
ern exposure, but time has dispelled this fal- 
lacy and we now know that an even-span house 
is the best. It should have two roof vents and 
side ventilators on both sides, above the wall. 
There are times when an abundance of air is 
required, especially when the fruit and wood 








in growing potted fruits under glass are almost unlimited. Here 
ind pears are found bearing extra choice crops 




















The fruit house need not be for fruit alone. In this case it plays a dual réle, as a The grape vines are set 4° apart close to the wall of 
grapery and a finishing place for chrysanthemums the house. The wires are 15" from the glass 
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with OUTDOOR FLAVORS 


Others Which Make of the Greenhouse 
Feature of the Well Ordered Place 


McCOLLOM 











































are ripening. For grapes the house should be 
25’ in width, anything narrower than this giv- 
ing too short a cane length to yield a fine crop. ay . 
Another exploded theory is that the founda- a pag Ne pede 
tions should be arched to allow the roots to ales & me —_ 
reach the outside border. It has been proved color, but their 
that the tight inside border gives better results. flavor and palata- 
It also prevents the roots of rank growing trees bleness lack nothing 
from entering and robbing the soil. Where the oor 
border is made 4’ deep, with a concrete bottom 
and drain in the center, the vine roots have all 
the space they need. Too large a root run is 
not advisable because it prevents the operator 
having absolute control over the conditions. 








Grape Growing 








The roof trellis is the accepted method of 
training grapes. A substantial wire is stretched 
along the roof and sides of the greenhouse 
above the sills and about 15” from the glass. 
The canes are trained on this wire and the side 
shoots trained out horizontally. 

Good soil is very important. A grapery prop- 
erly planted will last at least twenty years and 
bear profitably. It is not wise to give the young 
plants the entire border to forage in. A board 
partition can be placed lengthwise of the house, 
giving the plants only about 3’ or 4’ for the first 
year or two. ‘These boards can be moved as 
the plants require more root space. 

The soil should be good, turfy top soil, some- 
thing with a good sod growth. This can be 
used in « proportion of three to one with well- 

(Continued on page 58) 





Figs are comparatively seldom gtown in the eastern states, but they are entirely 
susceptible of greenhouse culture. They may be used as potted plants 














Whether in flower or fruit, the peach tree trained A series of perfect screens is formed by the peach trees. These cross trellises are 
to a trellis under glass has a distinct beauty superior to the old method of roof training the trees 
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FURNISHINGS 








*MPLOYERS inthemanu 
4 facturing world have 


long since discove red that the 
eight-hour day and comfor 
table, human initary sur 
roundings make tor more 
and better work Apply the 
same principle to the home, 


and it will be found that a 
the com 
domestics works 
them It fos 
confidence 


tention to creature 
torts ol 
wonders with 
ters contentment 
and a pride in the ordering 
of the household The com 
fortable cook will be the 
willing cook. Surely, if de 
make our 
surroundings livable, 
what with the 
tress succeeds with the maid 

Light and ventilation are two prime requ 
any Although the servants’ 
top ol 
that they have sufficient window 


oration aims to 
more 


SsUuCcceeas mis 


sites in room 


rooms be at the the house, or isolated 
in an ell, see 


space to afford both these necessities 


Walls and Woodwork 


lint or paint is the best wall covering tor 
the maid’s bedroom, preferably the latter as it 
can be washed down Paper is not advisable 
because the only washable paper is glazed and 
glazed paper is too reminiscent of the kitchen 
and bathrooms rhe austerity of the painted 
wall relieved by a simple stenciled 
frieze or a broad band of contrasting color 
While it may be economical to furnish the 
maid’s room with pieces discarded from other 
parts of the household, it is the falsest kind 


can be 


of economy to give her room broken down 
furniture. If these household second-hand 
pieces must be used, see that they are put in 


good condition. Rub down the furniture with 
gasoline, sandpaper it, and give it one or two 
coats of enamel paint 
will be pleasing colors 

All woodwork should be 


French gray or white 


either shellacked 


for THE 


MAID’S 


Garden 


ROOM 


House & 


Wall Coverings, Rugs, Curtains and Furniture Which Create 


Pleasant Surroundings and 


MARY S. 


or painted with an enamel coat. Here again 


Sanitary interests are served. For if the iene 
ment law requires a landlord to take such 
nitary measures as making a complete 


change of wall papers with each new tenant, 
the maid’s room should be 
the 
irrives 


so arranged as to 


receive same degree of care before her 


Successor 


The Rugs and Curtains 


\ rug should be used in preference to car- 
pet It can be easily taken up and cleaned 
Under no circumstance should matting be laid 

Paint the floor, or the border of the 
and lay on it a suitable simple rug. 


down 
floor. 
soft to the feet and can 


he cleaned readily, come from $2.75 upward 


Rag rugs, which are 





nished m gray white or ivory rust proo! 
namel, the bed can be tucked away in littl 
space 1” site, $9.75 36” Size, $10.25 
for the smaller sizes. One or two of these 


according to the position of the fur 
niture would be sufficient. A large rag rug 
might be used, but if a rug of this size is chosen, 
it would be better to use one of the fiber 
or grass rugs which come in either solid colors 
or in two tones from $3.00 a yard up. A 
carpet strip can be laid beside the bed for 
added comfort. Avoid the cheap imitation 
Persian rugs one often sees, or anything else 
that smacks of the imitation. 

In curtaining the windows insist on wash 
able fabrics—and insist that they are washed 
often. Cross barred dimity, which can be 
had for about 25 cents a yard; coarse net, 
which comes at about 30 cents; dotted Swiss, 
which may be had for as low as 22 cents—all 
make up into neat little curtains. While 
plain curtains can be easiest laundered, the 
maid will appreciate a little ruffle even if she 
does have to iron it herself. If one does not 
wish to bother making these curtains, there 
are a number of ready-made sets that can be 


disposed 


Make 


the Cook Contented 


WORTHINGTON 


had in any department store. Cheap hem- 
stitched voile is the usual fabric. One of the 
innovations is a curtain set which sells for 50 
cents for half curtains. The set includes two 
brackets and a piece of strong rubber cording 
on which the curtains can be stretched with- 
out the sagging usually resulting from tapes. 
On this page are some suggestions for fur- 
niture. They include a bed which, inci- 
dentally, is easily adapted for summer homes, 
since it occupies little room and can be packed 
away in a small space. It comes in all gray, 
white or ivory colored enamel, which makes 
it rust proof and hence suitable for seashore 
homes. The side guards on the spring hold 
the mattress in place so that it keeps its shape. 
In ivory enamel the springs are nickel plated. 
The 30” size sells for $9.75 
- and the 36” for $10.25. A 
little dressing table, which 
also may be used for a night 
table, comes in mahogany 
finish or in ivory white or 
gray enamel. It costs $12.50. 
The mirror to match is $6.50. 
A chair in the same finishes 
with a cane seat is priced at 
$5.25. The cushion is extra. 
The chiffonier has dust proof 
drawers. It is made of ma- 
hogany finish or white, gray 
or ivory enamel, and is ex- 
cellent merchandise for the 
price—$17.50. A cane seated 
rocker, without cushion, comes 
in the same finishes at $6.50. 





Chiffonier with dust-proof draw- 
ers, in mahogany finish or ivory, 
white or gray enamel, 30” by 18”, 
$17.50. Caned rocker (without 
cushion) same finish, $6.50 
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GARDENER’S KALENDAR 


Ninth Month 








When sowing seeds in dry 
weather water the drill to 
hasten germination 


Start blanching early celery 


now. Boards can be used 


for this purpose 





Peach baskets 





Keep the 
ground 














THURSDAY WEDNESDAY TUESDAY MONDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 









it is very rapid, and it 
is best to keep the soil 
Stirred on the 
to overcome this. 


surface 


This Kalendar of the 
gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder 
for undertaking all his 
tasks in season. It is 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
its service should be 
available for the whole 
country if it be re- 
membered that for 
every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there is a difference of 
from five to seven 
days later or earlier in 
performing garden op- 
erations. Th e dates 
iven are, of course, 
or an average season. 


In the highlands, in the 
country places, 
Where the old plain men 

have rosy faces, 
And the young 
maidens 
Quiet eyes; 


fair 


Where essential silence 
chills and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill- 
recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies— 


O to mount again where 
erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills 

are bird-enchanted, 

And the low green 

meadows 

Bright with sward; 

And when even dies, 
the million-tinted, 

And the night has come, 

and planets glinted, 

Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarr’d! 


—Stevenson 


1. There are many 
reasons why you should 
sow a cover crop of 
some kind around your 
orchard fruit trees. It 
prevents winter killing, 
keeps down weeds and 
is an excellent fertilizer 
into the bargain. 


vetches. On heavier 
soils you will do well 
to use rye, buckwheat, 
oats and rape. 


3. Onions should be 
about ripe. This can 
be determined by the 
tops turning brown. 
They should be pulled 
up and laid on their 
sides for several days, 
the tops twisted off and 
the bulbs stored. 


4. There is no ad- 
vantage in leaving your 
potatoes in the ground 
after they have finished 
their growth. Excessive 
rain may cause damage 
to the tubers. Get them 
dug and stored now, af- 
ter drying. 


5. If you have the 
means to protect it, a 
large patch of lettuce 
sown now and planted 
in bed form, with pro- 
tection from early frost, 
will give you a fine sup- 
ply during the early 
part of the winter. 


President McKinley 
shot, 1901. 

6. If you have not 
already sown what new 
lawns you are consider- 
ing, attend to it now. 
You must get a stand 
by fall in order to carry 
through the winter. 


Chinese Revolution be- 
gan, 1911. 

7. It is advisable to 
keep all celery sprayed 
with Bordeaux .mixture 
in order to prevent 
blight. It is also a good 
plan to apply liquid 
feeding in the custo- 
mary manner. 


Galveston Tornado 
1900. 

8. When bulbs are 
received for forcing in 
the greenhouse they 
should be immediately 
planted in boxes and 
buried out-of-doors for 
the time being. 


heliotrope, ageratum, 
etc., before an early 
frost happens along and 
spoils your chances. 


10. Keep the growth 
of the dahlias checked 
somewhat by pinching 
the laterals. Light ap- 
plications of liquid ma- 
nure also are advisable. 
If they are going to 
grass, cut the _ roots 
slightly. 


11. What about rais 
ing some seedling dah 
lias next year? This is 
a good time to select the 
best formed seed pods, 
labelling them carefully 
so that you will know 
from which varieties 
your seeds come. 


12. Any 
of asparagus 
reason enough to keep 
the plants well dusted 
with hellebore. A top- 
dressing of salt will 
keep the weeds down 
and save a great deal of 
work later on. 


indication 
beetle is 


13. Some people stop 
cutting their grass now, 
which causes it to turn 
unsightly for winter 
and makes extra work 
in the spring. Continue 
cutting as long as there 
is any growth, and re- 
sults will be better. 


Duke of Wellington 
died, 1852. 

14. This is the time 
to transplant peonies. 
All plants that have 
been growing undis- 
turbed for years and 
have gotten a little 
seedy should be re- 
moved and divided. 


15. Itis time to move 
violets into the green- 
house or bed. They 
must have rich, heavy 
soil. All diseased leaves 
should be picked off 
and the benches given a 
top-dressing of lime to 
sanitate them. 





and radishes should be 
started now for 
the protected 
through the 
weather. 


use in 
frames 
Cc ol« 


17. The ground 
should be properly pre 
pared for any new 
plantings to be made 
this fall. Remember 
that when permanent 
plantings are contem- 
plated the ground must 
be thoroughly enriched. 


18. There are a num 
ber of pretty annuals 
for the _ greenhouse 
which may be sown now. 
Stocks, nicotiana, clar- 


kia, gypsophila, mignon- - 


ette and calendula 
planted = successionally, 
will bloom all winter. 


President Garfield died, 
1881. 


19. Cover crops of 
various kinds should be 
sown in any bare space 
in the garden. A good 
stand of one of these 
crops will do more good 
than manure. 


20. Beans, cauli- 
flower, radishes, carrots, 
beets, lettuce and spin- 
ach are all valuable for 
forcing in the green- 
house. They should be 
sown at intervals of two 
to four weeks. Start 
sowing now. 


21. Two sowings of 
peas should be made 
out-of-doors this month. 
Now is the last date at 
which it is safe to do 
this. The drills should 
be watered to hasten 
germination if the 
ground is dry when sow- 
ing. 


22. Chrysanthemums 
in the greenhouse will 
stand heavy feeding just 
now. Give them a va 
riety of foods and spray 
to keep them free sted 
black fly. Keep the ven- 
tilators wide open dur- 
ing clear weather. 


| 
} 


clean-up now will keep 
your place looking well 


inverted over loose around 
newly trans- frees, es Pp c- 
planted things cially during 
will protect dry weather 
them from 
hot sun , oe 2 
hed ges 
should be 
kept well clip- 
ped to start 
them right 
30. Keep the culti- 2. On light soils the 9. Don’t neglect to | |, as It is Hep time to 23. It is advisable to 
~ to orking if your | Nitrogen gathering crops | get cuttings of such | t#!mk of making use Of | give the grounds a thor- 
vator wW g uw you your coldframes for the 
< | garden needs it. Al- | are, superior, such as | plants for bedding pur- | YOUF © rs named hs ough cleaning Walks 
Q though weed growth is , ¢Timson clover, red | poses as geranium, col- Wineet. oo me edged up, weeds de 
Zz not rank at this season, | Clover, soy beans and | eus, alyssum, verbena, | S'S» emg spinach | stroyed and a general 
—~ 


through the balance of 
the season. 
24. Bouvardia, ste- 


via, lilacs, climbing roses 
and other forcing plants 
which were planted in a 
border for the summet 
and intended for forc- 
ing should now be pot 
ted and the tender ones 
brought inside. 


25. Pansies intended 
for wintering outdoors 
should be planted now 
so as to be established 
before extreme cold 
weather. Some kind of 
protection, of course, 
must be applied later; 
salt hay is good. 


26. At this time of 
the year it is often ad- 
visable to give the gar 


len crops stimulant such 


as nitrate of soda or 
muriate of potash. 
Vegetables, of course, 


must grow rapidly to be 
of high quality. 


27. Hardy bulbs of 
all kinds should be 
planted outdoors. There 
is nothing gained by 

| ostponing this. While 
Bulbs will do moderate 
ly well in poor soils, 
they repay fully any 


good treatment. 


28. You must keep a 
sharp lookout for the 
green fly on the peas, 
beans, etc. The pres- 


ence of this pest is no 
doubt due to dry 
weather. Frequent 
spraying with tobacco 
emulsion will destroy 
them satisfactorily. 


29. Don’t let any 
vegetables in your gar- 
den go to waste. Green 
beans, tomatoes and 
like vegetables can be 
canned. Beets, carrots 
and other crops can be 
kept for winter use by 
storing in a cool cellar. 











When the po- 
tatoes 
dug, let them 
lie in the sun 
for 
to dry on the 
outside 


You can now 
start toma- 
toes 
greenhouse 
for the win- 
ter table 


are 


an hour 


in the 





By digging 
down with 
your fingers 
you can tell 
when sweet 
potatoes are 
ready 


If you want 
lettuce to use 
this fall you 
will have to 
set it out now. 
Water well. 
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The frame of the hat cabinet is red lacquer 
lined with red silk. Panels are Chinese in 
green, red and blue. A drawer for shoes is 
1 at the bottom. $28.50 





NN OE Pe SEH. 


ia She field pep 
per shaker and 
i salt cup are 
Dutch dé sign 
haker, 5" 


high, $6 each. Salt 
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Ther is unusual 
charm in the severe- 
ly simple lines of 
this hammered Shef- 
field suiver water 
vitcher. 10" high, 


$12 


























1 convenient sewing cabi 
net f nahogany h 
hinged er an hane 
? p for i”? nt ’ 
, to ft , price 
$11.50 
Tea caddy of crotch maho any, birdseye maple Cut crystal with hammered silver 
veneer inside, lined with Japanese tealead. Two bands makes an attractive relish set 
compartments for tea and one for sugar, spoons, shown below The tray section is 
te 13° x6" x6". $25 121." in diameter. $15 











Black lacquer telephone stand with a drawer of 
black silk embroidery in Chinese blue and whit: 
Telephone shield and two books covered with thi 


same silk. $27.50 complete 


+e Nar Foy, 

dis (ae 

ee 5! I OD 
Nigh 





The unusual feature of this Shettield coffee set 
is the engraved glass bottom of the tray. Tray 
1s 11” by 13! “sg The Dutch de SIiQNMN LIVES 1dded 
interest to the set, which comes reasonably at 
$45 complete 


1 dresser set of cut 
crystal shows rock 
crystal engraved 
panels. Perfume 
bottle, $10.75. 
Lavender salts, 
$10.75. Candle- 
stick, $14.50 
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mt Dhis tl 
hhh iL taxi 
idivant it | it 
ic} is ’ ‘ 
ted irdenu it 
to head th 1 } 
r 7 
t tive d to ha 
beautiful fi ni j 
me full ti next ap yt 
He to the wre mys { vetat 
While there are nparati 
lew vegctables hictl Cal bn 
planted im tl la t! list of 
hardy perennials hrubs and 
evergreens apring flo ring 
bulbs and hardy lilies which car 
be planted during this and next 
' onth includes enough materia 
to satiaty t! most nbiti 
gardener Let us have our wa 
vardens, if conditions make t 
necessary evel tl igt A I i 
not care especial rimput fs 
ing vegetables Kut there is 
dd to sacrifice the flowers Dis ose gardens 
! i int prorta ton m not pat oti it er pank 
The J}Reasons for Fall Planting 
bven if one has not the spa or U clination for 
vegetable growing, fall planting hould still be taken 
iddvantage of to the full, for thre very good reasons 
In the first place, plants whicl in be set out either 
now or in the spring gain from two to four months by 
fall planting; they will uke growth until hard freez 
ing weather ind begin again i the spring weeks 
before it is possible to get the 5 ind into shape tor 
planting But the time gained is not the most impor 
tant point Such plants will be much better able to 
ithatand the prolonged drought hich is usually the 
oat serious obstacle with which they ha to contend 
during their first season's growtl 
secondly, any planting of this kind hich may bb 
done now, if postponed until spring ts very likely to 


he put off and finally omitted altogether because of 


the multitude of things demanding attention at that 
time Even under normal conditions the pressure of 


spring work makes it absolutely impossible for anyone 
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be used for both trimming around trees and 

























hrubbery and 


straightawa vork 


Sound, unspotted tomatoes, wrapped se parate- 
y m paper and stored, will keep jor weeks 





who is doing his or her own 
work in the garden to attend to 
all the planting which might be 
done to advantage. By shifting 
part of it from April and May 
to September and October, the 
gardener’s task is not only made 
easier, but he can accomplish 
more, especially since the things 
which are planted in the fall are 
likely to be those of a perma- 
nent character, which will en- 
hance both the beauty and value 
of the place. 

Thirdly, a whole year is saved 
on many of the things planted 
now instead of next spring 
Many shrubs and perennials, 
especially the early flowering 
ones, will make a _ satisfactory 
showing next season, whereas if 
not set out until spring they 
would do little more than sur- 
vive the struggle for existence 
through the first season. 


When to Plant 

There is no denying the fact 
that for most people it is more natural to plant in the 
spring than in the fall. Everybody's doing it! It’s 
in the air, and catching. But where you see a gar- 
dener puttering away at his planting in the fall, you 
will stop to notice that garden in the spring, and 
wonder how on earth he ever got so far ahead of his 
neighbors in the results achieved. 

In the fall, as in the spring, it is not possible to set 
any calendar date and call it the best time to plant; 
the best time depends on weather conditions, and the 
beginner must learn to judge for himself, from a 
knowledge of what these conditions are, when it will 
be best to plant 

In spring planting we are usually going from a wet, 
cold condition of soil and atmosphere to a warmer, 
drier one; in the fall, the situation is usually reversed 
In both cases the earlier the planting can be done the 
better, provided other factors are favorable But 
there’s the rub. In a season that has been very hot 
and dry through August and September, it is advisable 
to delay planting until the drought has broken—un- 
less irrigation is available, or so little planting is to be 

(Continued on page 68) 
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She ets of neu Spa per wall prot t tender 
vegetables from bemg nipped by the first 
light frosts 





E nd- 








f-the-season tomatoes that have not 


matured will ripen if picked and exposed to 


the full sun 


Do not think that all vegetables must be 
used as soon as picked. Many of them 


can be stored 
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THE 


POSSTBILIFIES OF THE: PATIO PL 


An Architectural Feature Used in California and Adaptable to 
Almost Any Climate by the Use of Artificial Heat 


UCH as we pride ourselves on perceiving the 
| | goodliness of outdoor living, it is strange how 
slow we are to seize upon the advantages of- 
fered by the patio plan 
“Patio” in the Spanish means literally “open to the 
sky.” And what suggestiveness lies therein! A shel- 
tered space in the dwelling, secluded from the outside 
world either by four walls of the house itself or by 
the house plus an arrangement of its dependent build- 
but absolutely open to the heavens! By rights, 
moreover, the real patio is entered through a roman- 
tic “reja” or iron-grilled gateway, growing plants 
lending grace within, while possibly as the very centet 
of interest there gleams a tiny pool or fountain 
For a climate such as that of southern 
California, such a patio plan may be the 
perfect way of building,—but not for the 
bewildering conditions in which most of 
us exist. And yet, is this objection quite 
valid? Is it not really worth our while 
to see if certain commonsense adaptations 
of the patio plan might not be emi- 
nently practical in all sorts and condi- 


? 


ings 


tions of climates 


An Adaptable Scheme 


It might be somewhat difficult to carry 
out the plan in its real significance in 
the extremely small house, where strict 
economy requires compactness, One un- 
broken roof, a lone chimney and but one 
stair. Yet even in such instances a re- 
flection or echo of the patio plan might 
come within the bounds of possibility 
On the upper floor of the very small 
house a sheltered spot might well be laid 
open to the sky and might even be em- 
bellished with a simple bird bath or a 
little pool that will mirror the stars at 
night and splash contentedly by day. 

Though this would not correspond 
with absolute exactness to the real patio 
it would have much to recommend it, 
especially when contrasted with the dark, 
heavily-roofed upper porches which are 
found over and again in the little houses 
and which not only fail to get all the 
sunshine that is their own due, but con- 
trive to cut off the rays which ought to 
reach into the room behind 

But where there is a modicum of afflu- 
ence it is hard to imagine anything 
pleasanter than the chance afforded of 
working out a patio 

In the first place, to build your home 
about a patio is, in a manner, to build 
it around a bit of garden. It is some- 
thing like gathering up the most intimate 
and lovable part of your garden into your 
arms. It is bringing Nature home to 
your inmost heart. 

Especially is this an ideal plan for the 
country seat or for the bungalow. We 
used to think, indeed, that under such 
conditions the nucleus of these structures 
ought inevitably to be a great central 












































A pool or rock garden can be made the 
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chimney with open-throated fireplace. We 
to wonder whether the more fitting modern nucleus 
might not be a fountained and flowery court! As a 
matter of historic fact, the ancient homes of Greece 
and Rome were built around courts, and so, forsooth, 
the new way has the authority of the most classic and 
venerable custom! And again there is no law against 
possessing both the court and the chimneyplace. Ons 


begin now 


may even, if he so wishes, have the fireplace open 
directly to the court 

Nor is it a small thing in its favor that the court is 
full of suggestion and reminiscence. 
sider how 
this modernity of 


When we con- 
many are the incentives to restlessness in 
ours it goes without saying that 


every opportunity of winning 
cultivated. And there is no doubting it; the patio 
brings a hint of romance into our everyday life and 
tempts us to give ourselves over to the spell of quiet 
and meditative moods 

Wherefore it would be a great gain if we were to 
get in the way of adapting the patio plan and its 
modifications not merely to the obviously appropriat 
summer home, but also to the town house 
all-year residence. What, to be sure, is to hinder 
us—unless it be our lack of initiative—from fitting the 
patio for the cold weather with a glass roof? Surely 
we might do worse than plan to make one and the 
same space in the house serve in summer for the open 


more poise should b 


ind to tl 


or out-of-door room, and in winter for 


the sun parlor 


































est in the patio 





Utopian? No, far 
conside I 


from it when vou 
to what perfection the manu 

facture of brought and 
when you remember that the warmth of 
the sun, even in winter, is computed t 

be a very positive matter. And besides, 
this warmth may be supplemented as de-' 
sired by an extension of the artificial 
heating pipes from the house proper. A 
well designed heating system is quit 
capable of taking f this 
space adequately. 


glass has been 


care ot extra 


The Romance of It 
It is disappointing to note how few 
of the famous California 
this loveworthy feature 


homes posse ss 


Indeed it seems 


almost unbelievable how comparatively 
few of the builders have realized the 
beauty and the essential value of the 


patio plan It is true the Exposition 
planners recognized its worth, and they 
created courts renown took the 
world by storm. But the trouble is that 
to let such examples slip 
by as applicable merely to monumental 
architecture. We need to realize that the 
possibilities of the patio plan are brimful 
of interest and beauty for individual 
home use 

Yes, it is well worth while for us to 
study how we may range Our rooms and 


whose 


we are prone 





suites of rooms around an open, fragrant 
court Irue, such a space may be “of 
the Grand Manner,” girt round about 
with stately columns, and bedecked with 
floral rarities precious as gems. Or it 
may be utterly simple and _ intimate. 
After all, what matters the manner of it 
For in a patio,—if only it have green and 
blossomy things growing, with perhaps a 
placid pool the better to reflect the sky 
it is possible as nowhere else in the world 
for a home lover to feel an intimacy with 
Nature 

The illustrations on this page show a 
few examples of what has been done 
and are suggestive of a variety of plans 
adaptable, with slight modifications, to 
other situations 






















an all-year room 
It can serve for 
when glassed in 
overhead 









It may be left 
open to the sky 
or covered with 
awnings 





A garden is es- 
sential in mak- 
ing the patio 


successful 
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= a nis AN C' he he AN D MODERN 


if / Li- I ; P 1intéa anid La Quere Be Be OLE Tole, a Colorful 
/ r (tf) / p-to-Da te In ferior De oration 


| SEDGWICK 


, a7) iis expression In numberiless torms 
| for a variety of uses 

The French word téle, by which 
this work is known, is derived from 
the Latin “taule signifying a 
table or thin sheet of iron. In its 
early manufacture, bars of iron or 
toles,” in which was a certain pet 
centage of lead, zinc or tin, were 
submitted to great heat and then 
hammered by hand into thin sheets 
These were then molded into vari 
ous utensils, or employed for other 
utilitarian purposes Centuries 
later, in England and France, this 
process was replaced by a more ad 
vanced method of manufacture 
After repeated firings in great ovens 
ind furnaces, the tole was rolled 
out between revolving cylinders un- 
til it was reduced to the proper 
thickness with a surface free from 
pores and like defects 





The Old Tole 


Caldrons and Caddies 

While in its heavier quality tdle is 
used extensively throughout Europe 
for strictly practical purposes, such 
+t high 1 his. 1 doubt as for huge caldrons, roof coverings 
7 te | ' wue for decorated ry ’ n lamp in gray, 13” high, $20 The paper shade ts pink and so on, it is in its decorative use 
ti dt effort 1 h gv riping 13” wide, $12 The pair of old French téle cache-pots that it is of greatest interest. For 
ronze ground. $75 the pair this purpose it is made into thinner 























er ’ sar te basket, 13" high, $18; the round, 13 high, $20 Téle of this kind is prac- 
’ } raimier range from $6 to $10 and boxes in various sizes and decorations tically unobtainable nou 
; a 


. from $1.75 to $10 Courtesy of Cooper Inst: ute 
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‘ : _ \ ; i ; . . . 7 , . y > " ” S 
ve ’ ia distinct j ' ne CoLOT scheme w a room and its uses are almost unlimited The desk set, with vari-flowered decora- 
, told , sable ta * ed . ; , ; =n . ’ 
ns an ripings witable for a damty bedroom, It contains six pieces and sells for $35 The same flower treatment has been given 
} ~~ ¢ 


the door plates, ($10 the pair) and the book ends, $3 
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sheets with even greater care When ra tical utensils of every day use, was ful! 


molded into the desired form, 
the article is japanned or painted a 
foundation color and fired. It is then 
ornamented, usually with a floral deco- 
ration or a Chinese motif with figures 
in gold, suggesting lacquer work 
Among the early examples extant 


of brilliancy and charm 

Decorations after Boucher and Fra- 
gonard were favorite subjects and were 
painted on black, blue, white, dull yel 
low or green backgrounds Delicate 
cameo figures in white or gray against 
a dark background were often seen as 
well and became a popular lamp shade 
decoration, especially for the French 
candle lamp 


which because of their associations and 
exquisite decoration are kept as cher- 


ished relics, are found articles of ordi- : 


OA MOYO iA EMI LODE Ray 


wie 





nary use such as samovars, trays, tea 
caddies, candlesticks, chestnut urns 
and braziers. These came into popular 


Téle made during the Empire shows 
red as the preferred background with 
gold conventionalized decoration, This 


use in England and France during the is possibly less pleasing than that of 
late 18th and early 19th Centuries, and the earlier kinds, such as the Chinese 
probably became fashionable through decoration on a light yellow back 


the general poverty subsequent to the 
French Revolution and Napoleoni 
wars They show the desire of the 
people to surround themselves with 
household utensils charming in form 
ind color and at the same time inex- 
pensive. And likewise they show that 
during these times, there were many 


ground, sometimes seen in the finer 
work, the surface suggesting a rare 
piece of cloissonné or enamel rather 


than flat pigment decoration 


The English Types 
But it is in English tédle that we find 
this decoration in its most popular 








artists of rank who had no other means adaptation At a time when the 
of earning a livelihood, and were Chinese influence was being strongly 
obliged to turn their talent to this work felt in all ornament, finding its expo 

Even the famous Hubert Robert is 1 par of solid, modern toéle vases, | ag high, $15 each The nent in Chippendale, - phar r-‘bher $e and 
known to have decor ited pots and pans tin flowers, $10 a bunch. The center téle tree with bowl is mirrors, and in the Oriental designs in 
during his in irceration in the ¢ on- 10” high, $25 complete f porcelain decoration, it is not remark 
ciergerie, under the Terror These able that it became the popular scheme 
pots were sold to procure necessities of tole decoration This is evidenced 


for himself and his fellow prisoners 
ind many evidences of the touch of a 
master hand are seen in the decoration 


in the many bread trays, egg warmers, 
tea kettles and boxes that have come 
down to us from as far back as the 
18th Century 

While the English t6le was rarely as 
‘ beautiful as the French, it was more 
often adapted to general utility and be- 
came very popular for such uses. Red 
and black or a dull yellow usually con- 


of some of the more beautiful pieces ot 
old tole whose authorship will never be 
definitely determined, owing to the lack 
of a signature or designating mark 





Tole Masters 


During _ the 18th Century and 
throughout the great period of its pop- 
ularity, many makers of tole earned 
great distinction for the quality and 
decoration of their ware, such as “Au 
petit Dunkerque” in the Faubourg St 
Honoré, which was regarded as the 


stituted the tone of the background, 
and gold was the invariable outline 
However, English tole decoration was 
not confined to the conventional nor to 
the Chinese motifs, as there are many 
beautiful examples of floral decoration 
as well as of medallions upon the vari 
ous sides of the article These have all 
the beauty and delicacy of miniatures 
and, like the Freneh, were unquestion 
ably the work of a great painter lo 
day they have a very decided value and 


most celebrated make of tole in Paris 

Notwithstanding the demand for 
articles of utility, during those ominous 
days, French tole was distinguishable 
by its graceful lines and distinctly or- 
namental character as well as by the 
happy coloring in its painted decora- 
tion, which, even if applied to the prac- 


are interesting examples of the mort 
ornate expression found in English tole 
decoration 











Octagonal box, 1 “bungalow - pantry,” 
25° long ! 15 de sliding doors, adjustable 
to match room, $35 


shelves, 15” high, $12 


The dust pan and cocoa 
fibre hearth brush set 


comes at $6.50 
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Examples such as this garniture of three old French téle urn-shaped vases are rare. They would be worth from $75 to $100 each. A delicately 
painted decoration of flowers and musical instruments is shown against bronze backgrounds 
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In spite of 1 rarit st of | thle here i Tin wood boxes are still another attractive feature 
Amer such pie ivailal become a and can be painted to harmonize with any scheme of 
great i iration to t student | artist working decoration ; likewise the fireplace set of dust pan and 
slong | tical lines ting cle hearth broom. The problem of the umbrella stand is 
reproducti i adapting t to arti { present solved, as well, in the use of painted tin. They are 
mage as t trict king, what either round or oval in shape and of the usual height, 
might be taken f t s usually but ornamented with a suitable decoration for either in- 

‘ ft But nsiders t side or porch use. The large old English tavern trays 
difficulty a f import tole { with a hunting or pastoral scene as their center deco- 
I tl tituti i rhaps ble ration are also most desirable as tea trays, especially 


, on the lawn or porch. 
Modern Reproductions 


Its Decorative Uses 





VW t “ ed t ks the soft ce 
it l in tl feeling’ of t tal s The decorative value of tédle lies in the fact that 
irked contrast possibilities im tl it presents opportunities for a variety of color spots 
bringing attract rticles within ¢t sour ind a novelty of fabric. We are accustomed to think- 
ft ' he I t ing of mantel garniture, for example, as being of brass 
ti in the f of d t or pottery or crystal. The presence of painted tin 
Among tl nes 1 by t on the mantel shelf gives the air of innovation. If 
rh desk aj ts is thos the object is a téle vase with a bunch of painted tin 
illustrated—a plete « t ne i hit flowers, the appearance is both interesting and very 
ld Frenel ¢ stripings and floral decoration, This smart. Even the presence of the more utilitarian 
is also carried out in the door plates so suitable for objects lends an atmosphere of novelty that is not 
the white painted counts house doors Equally at practical utensils of the pantry and kitchen which can displeasing in a modern room, the other decorations 
sractive are the sate hasket th Chinese decora be disguised and made to serve their purpose on the being in keeping, of course. 
tions These as een in other charming shapes tea table, by the application of a solid groundwork The opportunity for color spots is as wide and 
such as the on gray surface decorated witl of paint and an added floral decoration in brilliant varied as the spectrum. A room may be done in a 
garlands of flo nd ott Frencl t nd variegated colors combination of mauve and sage green, for example. 
The flow pot covers open at both ends are pa mua , Che furniture may be painted sage green with mauve 
ticularly effective; so are the many types and sizes of The Utility of Téle stripings, and the same color combination may be 
boxes. that can be placed here and there about a roo The common clay flower-pot likewise lends itself found on the lighting fixtures. There is a desk in 
for a variety of s and the jardiniéres and boob ippropriately to this decoration, although, if given a the corner To carry on the scheme, it would be 
ends. Even tle baskets, in soft grays | blues wit! foundation coat of red or black and then ornamented harmonious to have a desk set: of tole painted in 
delicately painted flowers scattered 1 hout the vith gold Chinese motifs, it has quite the appearance mauve with little green decorations. The mantel shelf 
decoration can be found for garden and porch use, and — of lacquer and as such appeals to the growing demand may also have a tdle vase in the same colors. Or, 
un infinite number of other articles, which lend char for things Oriental. This also applies to the common the room may be drab and require the lightening touch 
and distinctiveness to a house tin tea tray. Plain one-toned surface decoration with of some contrasting color spots. A gray room, for 
The desire to convert the many homely yet indis contrasting colored bands or stripes is now also used instance, that needs enlivening can well stand a lamp 
pensable articles of utility which we have about us for the decoration of vases and lamp bases. In fact, bowl of lemon yellow téle with a silk shade to match. 
into attractive bits of color accounts, perhaps, for the the classical outlines of many of these articles have And in one corner by the fireside could be placed a 
more general use of floral decoration, because of its called for this more conventional treatment tole hearth set, at once decorative and of practical, 
ydaptability to almost any article and the varied « Tin flowers, which, no doubt, were inspired by _ serviceable value. 
signs possible in this treatment those of Chinese porcelain, are really lovely and quit These are just a few of the possible color combina- 
For example, the commonpla at g pot, witl natural in their coloring, form and size. They are tions into which tédle could be successfully introduced. 
ite familiar surface of green or red, offers a tempting especially effective when used in a vase of plain deco- There are dozens of others, the choice depending on 
opportunity for floral decoration do the many ration and simple colors the room and the owner's preference. 




















The first flowers are 
well out by December 
10, showing their char- 
acteristic narcissus 
form and color 


The cycle is complete 
by late December, in 
time for decking the 
Christmas table with 
springtime blossoms 

















A NARCISSUS CYCLE 


Photographed by Dr. E. Bade 





| bowl, some water and 

pebbles, and t rounded 

bulb — Narcissus Tas- 
etta m futuro 
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Furniture _ 
Fabrics W.&J.SLOANE 
Floor Coverings Fifth Ave & 47!"St. 
Decorations 


New York 








































































This new interpretation of the Oriental note successfully combines 
restraint with smart individuality 


How modern designers 
re-create ancient art 


' [ puri recently it has been almost impossible to 
| furnish a room in the smart decorative furniture 
without sooner or later tiring of its foreign note. 


Inthe newest design you can now have the colorful 
dash of Oriental pieces combined with complete liv- 
ability, permanent interest, growing enjoyment and 
delight 





This peculiarly satisfying interpretation of an art 
nearly two thousand we owe to Berkey & 
This is but one example of the 
success they attain in the creation of new designs in 
which breathes the genius of master furniture makers 
of every age. England, France, Spain, Italy have all 
contributed their finest inspiration to the develop- 
ment of Berkey & Gay pieces. 


years old, 
Gay's designers 


No matter what your problem may be, no matter 
whether you live in a small apartment or formal 
town house, you will find in Berkey & Gay furniture 
the very pieces you want~—pieces that give a delight- 
ful new interest to any room. 

Ask at your favorite furniture shop for a letter admitting 
you to Berkey & Gay's Exhibition Rooms in Grand Rapids 
or New York Their portfolio of twenty room scenes con- 
tains invaluable suggestions about furniture and its arrange- 
ment. Send 25c to Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 186 Monroe 


Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE 






Friendly pieces that would make 
even @ bleak corner interesting 
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Fruits with Outdoor Flavors 


(Continued from page 47) 








While dormant, paint the canes with 


ucohol to kill the mealy bugs 


ibout one bag of 
twelve bar- 

For drainage, 
other like sub- 
placed in the bottom 
before the soil is put in the border. About 
4’ apart is the proper distance to put 
the plants. Some growers, however, pre- 
ler a but this is the 


idding 
crushed bone to every 
rowfuls of this mixture 
broken brick, or 
should be 


rotted manure 


coarse 


some 


stance 


distance of 3 6” 
extreme minimum 

\fter planting, the canes should be cut 
within three buds of the ground 
to develop strong leaders which will even- 
tually be the strong- 
est break appears on the young 
cane is the one This 
must be encouraged and carefully trained 
until it reaches a height of 6’ or 7’, and 
then “stopped This last is done by re- 
moving the top of the growth by pinch- 
with the thumb and first 
shoots should be trained 


two or 


bearing canes The 
which 


to select as a leader 


ing out the eye 
The side 


hnger 


out horizontally, just the same as when 
the canes are fruiting, and “stopped” 
when they have reached the limits of 


the space available for them 
For the first two years the 
canes should not be allowed 
to fruit. Flower spikes should 
he pinched om as 
they appear The third sea- 
ifter planting the canes 
should be allowed to carry 
fruit—just a couple of 
bunc hes ¢ ac h From then on, 
the crop can be increased 
each year until you have a 
full-fledged grapery, bearing 
a bunch to every foot of cane 


laterally 


soon as 
son 


some 


Early Season Care 


In spring, when the canes 
ire being started into growth 
they are tied down 
to prevent the flow of sap 
forcing the upper into 
growth and entirely neglect- 
ing the lower Many 


because 


usually 


eves 


wT pe 


ones 
lower eves are lost 
of this habit of the grap 
After the lower have 
started into growth, they can 
be tied up in position 

When starting the 
the. border should 
thorough soaking, 
spraying: the 
times a day is 
This spraying is kept up un- 
til the flowers begin opening 
when it should be stopped 
and a drier atmosphere main- 
tained in order to facilitate 


eyes 


canes, 
have a 
and 
canes several 


idvisable 


Melon vines, like grapes, are trained 


the setting of the fruit. Usually, with 
late graperies, a tapping of the cane will 
cause the pollen to fly sufficiently to effect 
1 good but with early graperies, 
either a camel's hair brush or a rabbit's 
tail is used to transfer the pollen from 
one flower to another, thus assuring 
fertilization, 

\fter the “setting” period, the spray- 
ing is usually resumed and the tying in 
of the shoots started Patience in this 
operation is essential. If any attempt is 
made to tie the shoots in position the 
first time, a large percentage will crack, 
thus ruining your work. It 
usually requires three attempts to get the 
shoot down to its proper position The 
shoot is “stopped” two joints beyond the 
fruit From this time on, until the 
growth ceases, you must pe rsistently keep 
the laterals removed to one joint 


“st”: 


necessary 


season § 


Thinning the Fruit 

Proper thinning of the fruit is one of 
the most important essentials to a well- 
finished bunch of grapes. What percen- 
tage to remove is hard to estimate, as so 
much depends upon the “set,” the vari- 
ety and the general condition of the 
canes. Generally speaking, about one- 
fourth of the berries should be taken off, 
in some cases more, This should be done 
it one operation. Any second thinning 
is sure to cause a poorly shaped bunch 
[he idea is to remove just enough to get 
1 good, well-rounded cluster, with every 
berry appearing on the surface and no 
crowding. A small crotched stick and a 
pair of sharp-pointed scissors are the 
used. The berries must not be 
touched by the hand, their bloom 
will be destroyed. After thinning, the 
shoulders or side bunches should be care- 
fully supported. 

When the fruit begins to ripen, the 
atmospheric conditions must be changed 
Spraying of the foliage should cease 
Dampening down occasionally is per- 
missible, but, generally speaking, the 
conditions should be dry. The border 
must be given a final watering just as 
the grapes show color, and the roots 
must be kept dry so as to give flavor to 
the berries. All ventilators should be 
thrown wide open during favorable 
weather, and under no circumstances 
should the house be kept closed, as a 
close atmosphere will soften the skin on 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Mohican Supremacy 
WHY WE LEAD There are lots of POOR Peonies ; why not have the benefit of really 


expert advice? Our fame is nation-wide; everywhere’ the supremacy 
of our Peonies is established. It is because we are specialists in 
a sense which possesses a REAL value and significance; that is, 








BECAUSE of the study of, and devotion to, 
the Peony alone,—an undivided al- 
legiance. It’s significant. 


BECAUSE our system of cultivation is un- 


. 
coor t=ct WE GROW PEONIES 
given individual and intensive culture, 


—as in a private garden. Ask those 


BECAUSE we do not send out a root—re- 


gardless of its age—until it has bloomed 
satisfactorily here the spring prior to 
ts going to you. Some of the plants “OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 
we deliver are three and four years old 
—with no advance in price. 


BECAUSE there are not 2000,—nor 1000,— and they cost no more from us 


nor 500 distinct varieties; but scarcely 
more than 100, and we have “spiked 
the guns” of the duplicates at high 


prices. DISTINCTIVE CATALOGUE NOW READY 


Mohican Peony Gardens, *7; Sinking Spring, Penn’a 




























Make Every Foot of Ground 
Help to Feed the Nation 


If the world is to be kept from starving 
every foot of ground must return its full 
value. If you have only a few square feet 
of ground plant a fruit tree; if you can 
set an acre or more, do so. 


Hoopes’ 
Specialties 
for the 
Home Fruit 


Garden 


presents the — select 
fruits for American 
gardens and orchards. 
Send today for a 
copy; plan your fruit 
garden now. 


A vegetable garden is good, but it must 
be made new every season. A fruit gar- 
den is best, for it will produce year after 
year. 


A Fruit Garden Started This 
Fall Will Help The Future 
Food Supply 


Every fruit tree you plant is a Liberty Bond 
for you and your country. It will help to keep 
all of us from suffering the pangs of hunger. 








Many Woods In One! 


HE modern home of beauty and refinement has included in its 
interior finish a variety of effects in tone and color These 
effects can, of course, be produced by the use of a variety of 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Company 
46 Maple Avenue 


West Chester - - Penna. 


Our salesman, who may be in your vicinity, will 
help you in your plans. Ask him, or write to us. 





woods—but that involves expense beyond the means of a great 
majority of us 

It is possible, however, to attain the same result—easily, economl- 
cally and permanently—by the use of ONE wood. That wood is 


Southern Pine 
“The Wood of Many Uses’”’ 


Southern Pine not only ranks among the strongest, most durable 
and most workable of home building materials, but because of the 
readiness with which it takes and holds stains, paints and enamels, 
it is possible to obtain any desired effect in tone or color. For 
interior use in the home it is literally ‘“‘many woods in one.’’ Fur- 
thermore, its wonderfully varied and beautiful grain lends infinite 
variety to its satiny surface when stained or varnished 





















If you have home building or home refinishing in prospect, it will pay you to write 
us for information that will be valuable to nn y Saved amb C-51. 
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GOODLY number of 

our American Sculptors 
have joined the military 
training camps, in the ser- 
vice of our country. 


Their works are completely 
represented in the Gorham 
Galleries, in whose custody 
they will remain. The Gor- 
ham Galleries plan to “carry 
on” the high standard of 
American Sculptural Art, 
confident that the dawn of 
the New Era will find the 
genius of our American 
Sculptors in the vanguard 
of Artistic Progress. 


Students and Collectors will 


be well repaid by visiting 


The Gorham Galleries 


Fifth Avenue and 36th Street 


New York 
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Greenhouse 


House & Garden 


Fruits with Outdoor Flavors 


Continued from page 58) 


the berries and prevent their keeping 
is they should 

\ night temperature of about 40° to 
45° is best when starting the grapery. A 
rise of 10° over this is advisable during 
the day, but in bright weather, when the 

ntilators are open, an increase of 15° 
wr even 20° over the night temperature 
is not harmful. The night temperature 
is gradually increased—and, of course, 
the day temperature correspondingly— 
intil about 60° is reached during the 
flowering period, A reduction of a few 

egrees is then advisable 

After the ° period the tempera- 
ture can again be raised to about 65°. 
This increase must be gradual, as a sud- 
den fluctuation either way may cause 
trouble. This temperature is maintained 
until the ripening period, when it is 
igain reduced to give color and finish to 
the fruit Of course, it is understood 
that with late gr iperies there are times 
when the night temperature will be great- 
ly in excess of that mentioned, but all 
greenhouse temperatures are based on 
artificial heating 

[he canes must be properly rested and 
ripened after the fruiting time. Keep 
water away from the roots as much as 
possible. Keep all the ventilators open, 
and special care should be taken to keep 
the night temperature below 40°. In 
fact, if you can drain out the water from 
your heating coils, a slight freezing will 
do the canes considerable good. 

As to varieties, Muscat of Alexander 
is considered the finest white grape. This 
is oval-shaped, pale amber in color and 
of very fine flavor. Buckland Sweet- 
water is also a very good white variety. 
In blacks, Madresfield Court is consid- 
ered the best and most fruitful variety; 
in fact, it is a black Muscat. Gros Col- 
man is a very good large grape and is 
invaluable for late graperies, while Black 
Hamburg is one of the most frequently 
used for forcing and is of fine quality. 


setting 


Possible Pests 

Perhaps the hardest pest to handle is 
the mealy bug. This insect causes more 
injury to grapes than all others com- 
bined. If it is not kept in check it will 
prove positively ruinous. If any appear 
in the grapery you should take every 
precaution to keep the fruit from being 
spoiled. Cotton wadding placed around 
the neck of the bunch will prevent the 
mealy bug from coming in contact with 
the fruit. A small camel's hair brush, 
dipped in kerosene and worked over the 
canes lightly to touch the insects, will kill 
them, but the best method of fighting 
them is when the canes are dormant. 
The canes should then be scraped of all 
loose bark and painted very carefully 
with a cheap alcohol, using care that this 
does not come in contact with the buds. 

After scraping and cleaning, 1” or so 
of the top soil from the border should be 
removed and replaced with clean, whole- 
some soil from outdoors Earth which 
has been thoroughly frozen is preferable. 

The red spider is also troublesome at 
times, It can usually be controlled by 
proper spraying, as it is a well known 
fact that this pest breeds only in a dry, 
hot atmosphere. The same might be 
said of thrips, but they are easily con- 
trolled with nicotine sprayings, which, if 
properly applied, will not injure the fruit. 

Mildew is probably the most common 
grape disease; it is due to carelessness or 
bad conditions. During bad weather, 
painting the heating pipes with flowers 
of sulphur will prevent this trouble. 
Once started, however, it will be neces- 
sary to blow sulphur on the foliage, where 
the evaporation caused by the sun will 
soon destroy the mildew 

Shanking is the very worst disease and 
in some cases almost the entire crop will 
be lost from it, the berries falling pre- 
maturely. This is a root disease and is 
very rarely seen when the roots are con- 
fined to an inside border. However, 


over-feeding is one of the factors liable 
to cause it. More often it is the result 
of the roots getting into some unknown 
conditions outside. 


Supplementary Uses for the House 


It might be asked to what use the fruit 
house could be put for the first year o1 
two, or until such time as the grapes r¢ 
quire all the space. It is possible to us 
the fruit house for several purposes while 
waiting for the canes or trees to develop 
Potted fruits could be raised for the first 
three or four years. These do not re- 
quire any particular culture other than 
that afforded to plants being forced, and 
they will yield good returns. I have seen 
cases where plant beds have been erected 
in the dormant fruit house and the house 
used for forcing cool growing plants, 
such as mignonette, stocks, spinach, etc 
In this case, however, care must be taken 
that water is not used too freely, as it 
must be kept away from the roots of the 
resting canes. I have also seen the canes 
wrapped up and then laid along the side 
of the greenhouse with a thin board par- 
tition placed between them and the in- 
side of the house, the house being used 
for various forced plants like tulips, nar- 
cissus, stocks, sweet peas, etc. It is also 
possible to use the grapery for the finish- 
ing of chrysanthemums, as some of the 
foliage can be removed by the time it is 
necessary to use the house for this pur- 
pose. However, it should be borne in 
mind that all plants, of any character, 
whicl are brought into the fruit house 
must be absolutely clean, because it is a 
hard matter to eradicate insect pests 
from the grapery, even though grapes are 
not troubled with them to any great 
extent under ordinary conditions. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

Peaches and nectarines are also popu- 
lar fruits for forcing in the greenhouse 
The nectarines are usually preferred be- 
cause of their having smooth skins and 
being better croppers. There is no es- 
sential difference between the nectarine 
and the peach except in this variation in 
the skin, and it is a well-known fact that 
nectarines have been produced 
peach seed, and vice versa. 

The nectarine requires practically the 
same cultural conditions as the grape 
The house recommended is a 25’ even- 
span, preferably running east and west, 
as the up-to-date method of training is 
on cross trellises rather than the old- 
established one of roof training. If roof 
training is adopted, the house should run 
north and south, so that the sun passes 
over it and thus assures an even light 

The trellis used for nectarines is 
usually made of wire with an iron frame, 
and two systems are used. In one, the 
walks are placed outside the trellis, on 
each side of the house, which gives the 
trees more freedom and is preferable so 
far as cultivation is concerned. The 
other system is an arched opening run- 
ning through the center of the trellis, 
and this necessitates two trees, one on 
either side of the walk. In this case the 
trees are restricted to a great extent, but 
it is by far the more attractive of the 
two systems. The arched trellis walk, 
when the fruit is ripening, is one of the 
most delightful places imaginable. Where 
the roof training is used the house is 
wired exactly as for grapes, and the 
trees placed 8’ apart. When trained on 
trellises, the trees are 4’ to 6’ apart. 

Nectarines require that their roots be 
restricted more than grapes, because, if 
given freedom, especially in good soil, 
the trees will run to growth rather than 
to fruit. The customary method of over- 
coming this is to plant the trees in large 
boxes and keep increasing the size until 
such time as they will require the whole 
border. In any case, a tight inside bor- 
der, with proper drainage, is strongly 
recommended 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HIS PICTURE, an 


PETERSONS PERFECT .PEONIES graphic reproduction of 


corner of one of my Peony 
fields, shows to what won- 
derful perfection and pro- 
fusion of bloom PETERSON 
PEONIES have been brought. 


Twenty-four years of en- 
thusiastic devotion have 
taught me how to grow this 
noble flower so that the 
roots I sell are possessed of 
most unusual vigor and 
vitality—roots that show 
surprising results the first 





" ’ 7 . st i ‘ : i: 
, ; 216 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29, 1916 season atter planting and prove 
In a letter received from you some time ago, you stated that the roots you would send me would . : : 
be a revelation—they are in every sense of the word. These roots were planted for me by an old gar- an ever-increasing delight as the 
dener who has known nothing but flowers for half a century and he tells me that they are the finest and 


a - : . . years come on, 
most promising lot of roots that have ever come to his notice and he knows his business, too. - 
— W. G. BLANDFORD. a — 
805 Third Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 12, 1916. Peterson Peonies 
Enclosed is a draft to pay for peonies. I had also just bought a few one-year old roots from an- 
other firm and I want to say that yours are far more satisfactory. I never saw such strong roots and so 





more than “make good.” They are 


; Peonies of performance—not merel 
many eyes in one-year old roots before. I wanted you to know I am well pleased. ‘ I ‘ se y 
_ ; ip aeaaaiedl MRS. W. H. FRICK those of clever advertising. Many 
Beaver, Pa., June 28, 1917. thousands of people have learned this 


I desire to thank you for the magnificent peonies which I bought of you last year, everyone of which 
grew and has bloomed profusely. I have been buying and growing peonies for fifteen years and I never 
; ; se ah. < ; T r 
in all my experience saw such magnificent peonies the first year planted. Why Not You 

pores ’ _ JOHN B. McCLURE. My 1917 Peony catalog, beautifully 
80 Montclair Ave., Montclair, N. J., Sept. 26, 1916. Nustvated with my ot " hotoarabhs 

My order of peonies reached me yesterday in splendid condition. I had a man from our local CONSETECES Were WNY OU photographs, 
florist’s set them today and he told me of the hundreds he had set he had set few orders which were as will gladly be sent you on request, 
fine as yours; in fact, he said one of your roots would make two or three ordinary plants. 


(MRS.) EDITH T. BRIDGE. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc., ?%5,272.27"" Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


to their joy. 


(Note—Peonies should be planted in the Fall.) 
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The Magic of aSummer Garden : 
Is Wrought With Hardy PI SUN ROOM | 
s Wrought Wit ardy Fiants N ‘: 
Hardy perennials, which live happily and improve from year 4 a 
to year, give a distinct value to the garden from spring to fall. ~ PE C | A a | Qi S Z, 
These old plants are most admired when the Peonies and Irises K % 
and Delphiniums bring forth their splendid colors and tints. e 
Even on a small place, there is room for these “care-free flowers.” - EF A if H N C | ‘ 
Six Splendid Peonies for the Summer Garden 1 nN id 
Asa Gray. Pale lilac...............+- $1.00 each z 
OR eee -50 each y 
a Bright mauve pink.. .75 each , 
elix Crousse. Bright red............ 1.00 each me — ; . setse Be y 
Mme. de Verneville. Blush white...... .75 each I igures of artistic beauty 
Festiva maxima. Finest white......... .75 each 


that make the sun room 
something more than merely 
a room. 


Entire Set of Six Varieties, $4 delivered to you 


All the varieties in this collection are ready for September 
planting. 





Cromwell Gardens Handbook 
of Perennials, Roses, Trees. 
A booklet that will be of interest to all who have a 















arde 0 nk se. Selec , tics » “ . pee : - 4 
Sribed and ‘ifustrated. A 'copy will be malled"%o you THE ROOKWOOD 






7 Few = , . a 

POTTERY CO. gm 

CINCINNATI : +: OHO “ae 
New York Office: 

Architects Bldg. 101 Park Ave. 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 
CROMWELL GARDENS 
Bex 14 Cromwell, Conn. 
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Not A House 
But. A Home 


Avoid indifferent looking trim. Color in wood- 
work, whether stained, enameled or painted, is the 
keynote of taste in home-like rooms. 
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Daintiness, warmth of tone and artistic effect are 
totally dependent upon the kind of wood on which 


the desired color scheme is carried out. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


With its individual physical qualities, is the ideal 
base for stains or enamel. Either finish will retain 
permanently, its luster or original whiteness, due to 
the non-resinous character of the wood. 


= 
40 


& 


Ki 


Our book on finishing explains why and tells 
how. A copy will be sent on request. Write 
today. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked 
and sold by dealers East of the Rockies, 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
425 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 









































You’ve Long Wanted A Greenhouse 


Here it is, ready to set up, with all problems of erection so simple any carpenter 
ean put it up and at lower cost than you thought! 


Callahan CUT-TO-FIT 


Greenhouses 


Made and guaranteed by one of the largest 
houses in the business, so they must be right 
Best materials-—-everlasting Cypress Practi 
cal for largest grower or small backyard, cap 
able of expansion to any size—and at real 


economy figures 


Greenhouses for Everyone 
This is an addition to our line of Callahan Sectional 
Greenhouses. which may be installed by any handy 
man As artistic and complete as anyone could wish 
The greenhouse can supply your family with food 
and Sowers all year round, and show a handsome 
profit Market gardeners who have been afraid of 
peor construction will appreciate the Callahan qual 
ity Write for particulars, mentioning your wants 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co. 
145 Fourth St., Dayton, O. 
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Greenhouse Fruits with Outdoor Flavors 


(Continued from page 60) 


When the young trees are received the 
first operation is pruning. This is cus- 
tomarily done by removing all thin, weak, 
interior branches and cutting back the 
leaders in proportion to their strength; 
then after tying to the trellis, the trees 
are started into active growth. This is 
done by frequent spraying and gradually 
increasing the temperature. 


The Flowering and Fruiting Periods 


During the flowering period the tem- 
perature is dropped a few degrees and a 
dry atmosphere established to facilitate 
the “setting.” A camel's hair brush 
should be used in early started houses to 
insure a perfect “set.” After the “set- 
ting” period, active growth is resumed, 
moisture freely supplied, and the tem- 
perature increased to give brisk growing 
conditions for the trees 

Ihe fruit must be thinned to insure 
superior quality. This should not be 
done until after the stoning period, as 
numerous fruits will fall at this impor- 
tant stage in the growth of the plant; 
but after this period is passed it should 
be attended to at once. Just how many 
to remove is rather hard to estimate, as 
the variety, vigor and general condition 
of the plant are the determining factors. 
Generally speaking, one fruit to a square 
foot of trellis is considered a fair crop 
This applies, of course, to well-estab- 
lished trees. The trees should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to fruit until the third 
after planting, and then only 
lightly until they have built a framework 
of healthy wood which warrants produc- 
tion. If properly cared for during the 
growing season, very little pruning will 
be necessary at their resting period. This 
little consists in pinching out all unde- 
sirable wood and making a continuous 
effort to check the tendency of the plant 
to go to growth rather than fruit 

During the resting period the trees 
should be thoroughly cleaned, as re- 
commended for grapes, and any resting 
place for insects done away with. At 
this time of the year it is also well to 
paint the house and generally renovate it. 


season 


Enemies and Varieties 
Ihe borer is unquestionably the worst 
insect enemy of nectarines or peaches. 
The trees should be examined at the 
ground line frequently, and if any at- 
tempts of the borers to attack them are 


| discovered, they must be checked at once. 


| grafting wax 


This is best done by constantly watching 
the vulnerable point, which is an inch or 
two below the grade on the trunk of the 
tree. If the borer does enter, a wire may 
be used to dislodge or kill him, and the 
opening should be thoroughly sealed with 
Wrapping the trunk with 
tar paper or painting with tar about 4” 
below the ground line will prevent the 
borers from entering 

Mildew will also attack peaches, but 
it is usually caused by too much forcing, 
resulting in a soft foliage which falls an 
easy prey to this disease. Flowers of sul- 
phur, either painted on the pipes or 
dusted on the foliage, will usually over- 
come this difficulty 

Red spider and green fly will also be- 
come troublesome if the trees are not 
sprayed frequently, but both of these in- 
sects are so easily controlled with water 
forcibly applied that they are not con- 


| sidered serious 


In the matter of varieties: among the 
peaches, Peregrine, Early Rivers, Duke 


| of York, Thomas Rivers, Royal George 


and Victoria are good, dependable vari- 


| eties; of nectarines, Early Rivers, Stan- 


‘ most luscious fruits we have. 


wick, Elruge, Cardinal, Victor and Lord 
Napier are good standard varieties that 
have withstood the test of time 


Figs and Melons 
The fig is a native of Asia and, when 


picked ripe from the tree, is one of the 
In fact, 


it is heavily scented, and few persons can 
partake of more than a few at one time, 
as they are extremely rich. Fig trees do 
very well under glass and, when properly 
managed, two crops a year are possible. 
They are often successfully planted on 
the rear wall of the old type of fruit 
house. However, with the advent of the 
even-span house for fruit growing, other 
means were necessary. Here they are 
usually grown in tubs and, if handled 
properly, will do very well. There are 
no particular cultural requirements other 
than those afforded to most plants— 
good, well enriched soil to grow in, 
wholesome growing conditions, and a 
moderate amount of attention. 

The fig is very slightly subject to dis- 
eases and can be raised as a sort of by- 
product for the house where grapes and 
other fruits are grown. They bear when 
quite small. Turkey, Negro, Largo and 
Black Marseillaise are the best varieties. 

Muskmelons really require a house by 
themselves. They are not what you 
might call “good mixers.” They demand 
a high, intense atmosphere during the 
growing season and, when ripening, a 
drier atmosphere to put the proper flavor 
into the fruit. 


Seed, Soil and Vines 


If you are considering melons, get the 
best seed procurable. Choose a selected 
type for forcing in the greenhouse, such 
as Blenheim, Orange, King George, 
Royal Sovereign or Invincible Scarlet. 
The seed is usually sown in 2” pots, two 
seeds to a pot. When large enough, if 
both seeds germinate, they are thinned 
out to one plant in a pot and, when well 
rooted, the young plants are shifted into 
4” pots, from which they are transferred 
to hills about 2’ apart. 

The soil should be rich, containing all 
of the essential plant fertilizer to promote 
a healthy, quick growth. A mixture of 
three parts soil, one of well-rotted ma- 
nure, a fair sprinkling of sheep manure 
and a small quantity of lime or powdered 
charcoal should be used. This will keep 
the soil from souring 

The plants are trained perpendicularly 
up the sides and roof of the greenhouse 
When the plant has reached a height 
of about 6’ or 7’, it is “stopped” by 
pinching out the end of the growth. The 
lateral growths are trained out in a hori- 
zontal position and all fruit is kept re- 
moved until a perfect “set” is obtained. 
If one fruit is allowed to set before the 
others it will develop while the others 
stand still, so it is important to get all 
the crop set at one time. In winter, two 
fruits to a plant are considered a good 
crop, as these melons, when well fin- 
ished, will weigh ten pounds or more; 
but as the growing season gets more 
favorable, the crop canbe increased 
until in the summer six fruits can safely 
be carried by a plant. 

When any feeding is required, it is 
advisable to apply a mulch to the outside 
of the hills. It is easy to ascertain when 
the plants require more plant food, as the 
white feed roots will show on the outside 
of the hill. This is a sure indication that 
the plant is in search of food and this 
signal must not be ignored. A couple of 
inches at each mulching is an abundance. 
Care must be taken, when applying the 
mulch, not to cover the neck of the plant, 
as this is liable to cause stem rot, which 
is the particular trouble that we have 
with winter melons under glass. 

When thoroughly ripe the melon leaves 
the vine and some protection must be 
provided or it will fall and in many cases 
be ruined. The best thing is a small 
cord net or sling placed under the melon 
just before the ripening period. If the 
melon then leaves the plant from its own 
weig!it, it will be suspended by the net. 
These nets can be used over and over 
again and are inexpensive. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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i FLOOR COVERINGS 3 
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Is Your 
Laundry 
kquipment 
Satisfactory ? 


If you could see the 
DAYLIGHT WASH- mm a 
ING MACHINE in 2s ee 
operation, you would an 
know why we claim for 
FARR’S PEONIES ||] it SUPERIORITY 


Peonies, the glory of June, are the aristocrats of the hardy garden. They surpass the over all other machines. 


rhododendron when planted in masses, and rival the rose in delicacy of color and fragrance 


, -UMPS AIR 1 
The collection of Peonies at Wyomissing contains the new and rare introductions—many ° It I 4 N 5 v4 anc 


of them at present found only in the gardens of Peony connoisseurs I have made a per- 














— ——, - me ap a wide range of colors and type, and here offer them in WAT ER, th rough the g 

collections fo a anting: \ ‘ ; Th E-1 
ROYAL COLLECTION. ARISTOCRAT COLLECTION. ‘lothe r ¢ =-1 Daylight Washing Machine, 
} Twelve of the grandest Peonies in existence, Twelve beautiful res each an aristo cl thes, by . F OR C E Swinging Power Wringer. 

regardless of price crat among peonies | | 

Smatre. zee ‘end lilac ogee oe oe Rosseau. Purple garnet.... ae and SU C | ION, not 

aroness chroeder F beats white... 1. Albatre White; center lilac rose.. ¢ 

Germaine Bigot. Lilac Rx 2.50 | Albert Crousse. White. crimson fleck 1.50 | | only cleaning and pu rifyi ing in the best sanita ry 

George Washington. Dark crimson 1.50 Armandine Mechin. Bright crimson... 1.50 } 





J Kel . Rose-white . 2.00 George Washington. Fie c son 1.50 a > 

Kart Rosenficid. Dark-crimson..... see Grandifiera. Sheil” pint 4 be 4 | W ay, but giving renew ed W H I T E N ESS not 

‘on dlac-rose . .00 . Milk hite : . 

Marguerite Gerard. Hydrangea pink. 1.50 | L'Indispensable, Lilac. white...... ..78 obtainable by any fires method. 
| Jcquete Deoeert. Violet-rose 2.30 o a Waite: lilac center... By ™ wa : | 
osa Bonheur. iolet-rose......... me orel. olet-rose........... : . . <0 <ATT <r T 
Sara Bernhardt. Mauve-rose "t2 Z00 | Simmone Chevalier. Lilac-rose.... 7, 2.00 It does this with LESS EN E RC x ‘ LESS 
Simmone Chevalier. Lilac-rose..... 2.00 Venus. Hydrangea pink........... 2.00 


wa | —— | DRUDGERY and without the disagreeable noise 


Royal Collection, complete, $27. ' Aristocrat Collection, complete, $16. 7 . > > ( > achines 
Senaak ‘nth: deietebientin tuners te oe and clatter, common to other machines. 


All the above varieties and hundreds of others in my c omplete collection at Wyomissing, 
are fully described in the 1917-1918 Edition of my box 


A handsome, sturdy, complete machine. All parts correctly 








Farr’s Hardy Plant cuatalinen. archine ate artc (; f TT7FR ry TICKET 

Money cannot buy a treatise on Peonies and Iris so complete and authoritative, because no mac hined. All mic tal pat ts ( 1A] \ A N IZ] A ), Ww ith N I¢ KE] P 
— | bee x i — come © existence—yet I will mail you a copy free if you will PLA I ED c% YN I R¢ # LE\ ERS. 
Septemt nd October is the best time to pl Peo for tk ith the stro t . ° 
| 5 cand pee Gal citain @ lena pmeeiions of Eien ier tet ee ee ee Complete information on request to Dep’t H. 


Bertrand H. Farr-Wyomissing Nurseries Company , , : 
s00 Quail hea : Snadiniats ‘| PUFFER HUBBARD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Comfort of 
Sparkling, Safe Water 


q In every home, for all household 
uses, stainless, attractive, safe water 
is extremely desirable. Besides its 
evident value in your bath, in laun- 
dry, kitchen or pantry, filtered water 
practically away with the 
trouble from leaky faucets and valves 
and affords great protection to your 
handsome bathroom fixtures, piping, 
boilers and mechanical equipment 
because it is free from grit, muddi- 
ness and suspended matter of all 
kinds as well as odor or taste 


does 


Loomis-Manning 
Filters 


afford the maximum of such protec- 
tion because they require no expert 
care, they are scientifically designed 
to keep in excellent working order 
and are made in a substantial, dura- 
ble manner 


@ ‘These filters can be readily in- 
stalled without confusion in new or 
old houses or buildings. The parts 
can be taken through an ordinary 
doorway. They cause no appreci- 
able reduction in the flow of water or 
in pressure, and are suited for use 
with any kind of water supply sys- 
tem—either city or country. They 
are made in several sizes and types to 
meet any water conditions 

@ We have perfected a splendid method for 
cleansing discolored fot water and for the 
removal of tron rust and stain from either 


cold or hot water. Send for full informa 
tion 


The best solution for Water Troubles— 
Hot or Cold 


Loomis-Manning Filter 


Established 


Distributing Co. i880 


1445 South 37th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Direct from 
filter to 
bathroom 





and to 
kitchen 





and to 
laundry 





A residence type 
of mis- 
Manning Filter 





Greenhouse Fruits with Outdoor Flavors 





House & Garden 





(Continued from page 62) 


Melons are heat lovers, and a tempera- 
ture of from 65° to 70° at night is none 
too much. Care must be taken when the 
plants are being forced that insects and 
diseases do not gain a foothold. It is 
possible, however, to force crops that 
come to maturity and are then discarded, 
such as the melon, with less fear of trou- 
ble than would be the case with crops 
that are grown from year to year, such as 
the grape, because in one case we simply 
crowd the plant to early maturity regard- 
less of the danger, whereas in the other 
case the danger to succeeding crops 
would be too great to warrant much 
forcing of the stock. 

No special greenhouse is required for 
the cultivation of melons. It used to be 
considered that a melon house should be 
low-roofed and narrow, perhaps because 
such a house could be easily heated; but 
it should be borne in mind that a house 
easily heated is also easily cooled, and an 
even temperature is much easier to main- 
tain in a larger house. The best melons 
which I have ever seen were grown in an 
18’ house where four rows of plants were 
planted, two in the outer bench and two 
in the center bench. In the place to 
which I refer they have three compart- 
ments of 25’ each devoted entirely to 
melons, and there is hardly a day in the 
entire year when big, well grown, high 
quality fruit is not available for the 
owner to enjoy 


Strawberries and Potted Fruits 


Strawberries represent another fruit 
possibility for the greenhouse. They are 
unquestionably one of the finest and most 
attractive fruits, and are particularly ac- 
ceptable during the winter season. 

The important point in their cultiva- 


tion is to get the first runners from the 
outside grown plants. These runners 
should be potted up in the early summer; 
in fact, the better method is to plunge 
the pots near the mother plants and to 
place the young runners so that they will 
root in the plunged pot and, when thor- 
oughly rooted, be removed from the 
mother plant. By this method, the young 
plant does not suffer any setback. These 
young plants are kept potted until early 
fall, when t&ey should be well rooted in 
7” pots. They are then placed in a 
coldframe to be ripened up. This is done 
by withholding water and covering the 
plants with sash during rainy weather 
Of course, water is not withheld entirely, 
simply enough to check the growth of the 
plant and cause a premature ripening of 
the crown. After the crown is thorough- 
ly ripened the plants are ready for forc- 
ing and should be brought into the fruit 
house in batches of suitable numbers to 
suit the quantities of berries desired. In 
this way a successional crop is secured. 
Potted fruits are becoming more popu- 
lar every year. One reason is that be- 
sides offering big returns, no special type 
of greenhouse is required. The trees can 
be purchased in fruiting size and, when 
skillfully handled—which is not very 
hard to do, as only good general cultural 
conditions are necessary—they will yield 
fruit which is really wonderful consider- 
ing their dwarf, stubby habit. Peaches, 
apples, pears, plums, nectarines, apricots, 
cherries, figs and grapes are all available, 
and they are customarily found on large 
places where there are other fruit houses 
for the cultivation of grapes. There is 
nothing for which the greenhouse can be 
used which will give more lasting satis- 
faction, because these trees are always 
attractive, either when in flower or fruit. 


- 
*—* .s. 


Fall Sown Sweet Peas 


for Next Year’s Bloom 


(Continued from page 19) 





Fiery Cross is well named from its glow- 
‘ ing, fire-red hue 


quantity of soot. The barrels are then 
filled with water and will be ready for 
use in twenty-four hours. Barrels of 
thirty gallons capacity are what I 
usually work with. 

Take a pint out of each barrel and 
add to one gallon of water. Apply this 
ifter first giving the plants a thorough 
soaking with pure water if the soil is 
noticeably dry. 

In applying this liquid fertilizer keep 
a few inches away from the plants. It 
may be safely given once a week, and 
one gallon is sufficient for five or six 
feet of row. If unable to procure sheep 


manure or soot, a good commercial fer- 
tilizer may be substituted; but do not 
use nitrate of soda unless under extreme 
conditions, 


Sweet Pea Enemies 


The most dreaded enemy of the sweet 
pea in America is the green fly, or aphis, 
and war must be waged on the first ap- 
pearance of the pests. I have found 
nothing better than kerosene emulsion, to 
which add one teaspoonful arsenate of 
lead to each gallon of emulsion. Spray 
every fourth day until the plants are free 
of the insects. Or Black-leaf 40 may be 
used, following the instructions accom- 
panying the container. Another good in- 
secticide is sulpho-napthol, mixing two 
teaspoonfuls in eight quarts of water. I 
have known the latter to be effective 
when all other methods have failed to 
eradicate the pests. 

Even if you should not sow your 
sweet peas in the fall, this is the best 
season to prepare the ground for spring 
planting. Follow the instructions al- 
ready given for soil preparation, but 
leave the top soil rough or ridged, that 
as much of it as possible may be ex- 
posed to the mellowing influence of win- 
ter’s frosts and snows, 

After the first few drying days in 
early spring, this top rough soil will dry 
out very quickly. Then it may be raked 
into condition for seed sowing, perhaps 
several weeks sooner than if it had not 
received its initial working over and gen- 
eral preparation in the fall. 
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SATISFIED? 


Do you continue to 

|} use garbage and 

') rubbish cans be- 

a i} cause you are 

‘| satisfied? Or do 

you tolerate them rs GeE= 

because you think 
r +) they are necessary | | Je 

evils? ett e 


The KERNERATOR | 


Has at last emancipated the home from these evils. 





yoPyaearoartnnees ints 


\ 
FP TRENTON PAT 7H 





The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put every- 
thing that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, 
paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact all those 
things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard. 

The material deposited falls down the regular house chimney 
flue to the incinerator built into an enlarged base of the chimney 


burns itself up. The material deposited is the only fuel required. 
Not one penny for operating cost and yet you have abolished 
garbage and refuse cans forever. 

If you contemplate building, consult your architect in reference to a Kernerator. 
SANITAR Y—ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT—ODORLESS 

A postal to us today will bring an interesting catalog to you tomorrow. 


4 KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


595 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices in all the Larger Cities 
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) =”... Build at 
Wholesale Prices 


Send today for free book—200 
. . , —_ ” 
plans—“Gordon-Van ‘Tine Homes. 
Shows bungalows and houses, $300 up. All 
wholesale. Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. 
Built everywhere by our 100,000 customers. 
‘ Highest quality matcrial supplied —— 
i Prompt delivery anywhere. Write for Book, 
er 


Gusrebtaed Costs! jSerdon Van Tine Ca G13 Case St. 



















Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 
































| Beautify and Protect Your Grounds 


This picture shows the simplicity, sturdiness and good 
appearance of the Excelsior Rust Proof Fence. Gives 
protection to the lawn, shrubbery, flowers, etc:, yet per- 
mits complete view from any point. 

= ek ae on eee 

FXCELSIOR FENCE 

RUST PROOF 
is made of heavy wires, dip-galvanized AFTER making. 
are held firmly at 
every intersection 
by our patented 
steel clamps. The 
heavy coating of 
pure zinc makes 
the whole fence 
rust proof and ex- 
ceedingly long 
wearing. 









Wires 





Ask your hardware 
dealer about Excelsior 
Rust Proof Flower Bed 
Guards, Trellis Arches, 
Tree Guards, etc. 


Catalog C on request 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 





WORCESTER 
MASS. 















































Sunken gardensof G. W. Wattles, Hollywood, Cal. oy 


OOK at Mr. Wattles’ gardens. Note the 
beautiful concrete work. Observe its 
perfect condition. And mark this— Bay 
State Coating made and kept it perfect. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
takes away the blotchy, blue-gray color 
of concrete and gives it a glorious, uni- 
form white—the beauty that is its due. 

This coating makes walls of brick, concrete 
or stucco waterproof, wearproof and dustproof. 

The four houses shown here are good exam- 
ples of the Bay Stater’s work. They stand 
inspection. 

Bay State Coating is made in pure white 
and a variety oftints. Write for Booklet No. 2 
and a sample of this coating. If you havea 
color preference, specify the tint you desire. 


Bay State Cement Crack 
Filler is the first-aid treat- 
ment for walls that crack, 
It is easily applied and not 
arom detectable. Send fora 
BAY STATE Sample. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc, 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 
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Every Home Owner and Builder should consider 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


“Bathrooms of Character’ 


All fixtures are white. The surface 
glazed? Yes, But, The Trenton 
Potteries Company China Fixtures 
have the enamel baked on a clay 
body—very different from what 
you may get on a cheaper fixture 


Makers of 
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Write for ** Bath- 
rooms of Charac- 
ter.”’ Itshows how 
to plan your bath- 
room. Ask for 
Booklet P8, 


The matter of cost is unimportant compared with the ultimate satisfaction 
to you from the possession of superior material. The labor charge, a big 
item of the entire cost, is the same in cheap, useless material as upon the best. 
To the uninitiated, plumbing fixtures Clay products differ. A manu- 
all look alike—the difference is one facturer who skimps the baking has 
of years. Almost any fixture is a glaze that is soft. We guarantee 
good for a year or two—but afler our ware is subjected to heat of 
that you will conclude that the best not less than 2400 degrees—often 
is none too good, more. It means the hardest possible 
surface and the hardest possible 
ware beneath the surface. It means 
years of service after poorer made 
plumbing fixtures are defaced and 
hammered beyond recognition. 


Naturally, you pay a little more for such fix- 
. tures. They cost mere to produce; but your 
(very little cheaper.) bathroom and kitchen look so much better. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. &. A. 


SILE NT CLOSET World's Largest Maker of Fine Plumbing Fixtures 


SFWELC THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
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ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. G, Clarendon Bldg., New York 


ORINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies and U pholsteries is more 
than a trade name It is an al 
solute guarantee It mea that t 
sunlight nor run when wet Drape 
Fabric at your sunniest winds 


nt will alway ret 


irantee 1 1 the ft 


\ Sunfast Draperies and 


ORINOKA Guaranteed § fa 


from sheer casement « 


j uy (i hist, ** Dera 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


olors will not fade when exposed to 


any Oo} 
launder 
in as fr 


et attac! 
{ phoisterie 


luleiy fad 


r are guarant 
ens 0 jn hior from ” the 
tara ft piace em A? 
If in doubt, insist on see this iarantee 
that y« r draperies will not fadea ithat you 
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UARANTEED SUNFAST 


LINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast 
as frequently as necessary and 
v h as new 


d to every pie e of genuine 
lf color changes from 
merchant is hereby author 


refund fe purcha é price. 


It is worth your whileto know 
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} avea money bac x protec tion. 


made in a great variety 
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We Challenge Comparison | 


of this superb V ose Gr 


with the product Of at 
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152 


Boylston Street 


ind at $575 | 


y other 


& SONS PIANO COMPANY 


= —_——s 


Vose Pianos 


©. B. Boston 


piano manutacturer 
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The Wall 


(Continued 


Stair 


contiguous woodwork. Fur 
thermore, the use of paneling 
implies some degree of cor 
respondence with the design 
of the rest of the woodwork 
ind especially of the stair 
rail and spindles, so that it 
can easily be seen how inap 
propriate good paneling 
would be with a marked dis 
parity in the quality of the 
iccompanying teatures 

For the embellishment of 
stair and hall walls, where 
the stair rail, spindles and 
other wood trim are of dig 
ified and icceptabk lines 


paneling is to be heartily re- 
commended If the stair 


ill presents a large expanse 


of surface and, even afte 


and Its 


from page 31) 





Garden 


H ouse cy 


Treatment 





the application of paneling, 

seems a trifle too severe, 

some further enrichment may 

be added within the panels 

One case occurs to mind 

where just such a paneled 

stair wall, of a somewhat for- 

mal and stately character, 

was agreeably adorned with Picture this stair wall without the cord 

a series of 18th Century por- hand rail. Action and color are given the 
traits in oval frames of uni- stairs by its presence. From the residenc: 
form size and design. The of T. C. Gilsey, Esq., at Great Neck, L. I 
subjects and the treatment W. O. Chapman, architect 

of the canvases and the sin : 

plicity of the frames iccorded and well-considered low paneling, as in 
admirably with the restraint and ele- the Lee house at Marblehead, to quote 
gance of th irchitectural setting. an especially well-known instance, it is 


When i Stal ind hall 
to a height 
height of 
of Georgian type, 
the par 
ition in the form of one 
Century landscape papers 

hrome or gray with « 


ind abundant 


led 
the 


houses 


wall re pane 
only corresponding to 
I iil 
the 


ieled base may 


1 cl ill as in many 


plain spar above 
devoted to 
of the 18th 
either poly- 
irchitectural 


Such 


well be 


decor 


iissk 


features verdure 


paper, however, requires a large expanse 
of wall to appear to any advantage and 
would be out of place in restricted com- 
pass As an alternative to the landscape 
paper, one might, where the Spacing of 
the stair wall will permit it, use a suc 
cession of the Cupid and Psyche panels 
ter the cartoons by David, which are 
being reprinted in gray from the original 
hand blocks used in producing these 
masterpieces of 18th Century design 
When a Georgian staircase of the type 


ndet dis« 


ussion has richly turned spin 


es. carved brackets beneath the treads 





inadvisable to make the free wall space 
above the low-paneled base a vehicle for 
decoration. Far better keep it perfectly 
plain and let it serve as a foil to focus 
ittention upon the fine woodwork, which 
deserves it and is an adequate decoration 
in itself Although the of 
stairways are sometimes enriched with 
paper other ornament, it 
always seems to surfeit the eye and to 
detract from the appreciation which the 
quality of the woodwork merits 


The Adam Stair Wall 

Another kind of stair wall of a strong- 
ly marked 18th Century architectural 
type demands to be let severely alone to 
fulfill its appointed function of back- 
ground and foil to the stair rail; 
transgression of this rule will inevitably 
result in a muddled, faulty and weak 
composition As n Ly be imagined, this 
is a stair wall in a house of Adam style. 
The stair balustrade, whether 
of turned wood or of wrought 
iron, is usually of a design so 
exquisitely ch and deli- 
cately designed that it re- 
quires a background of the 
severest simplicity. Indeed 
it would be an unwarranta- 
ble piece of impertinence to 
attempt to add the 
decoration to the face of a 
Stair wall that is so obvious- 
ly a background and nothing 
else. Of course, such a stair 
wall will be painted in some 


walls such 


lands« ipe or 


any 


iste 


least 


light and suitable color to 
throw the lines of the railing 
into sufficient relief. If the 
stair wall space is of such 
extent that its extreme plain- 
ness seems to be a bit too 


austere, a ready relief, thor- 
oughly in keeping with the 
Adam architectural genius 
may be obtained by intro- 
ducing a coved niche or two 
at a turn or landing, wherein 
a bust or statue or 
urn can be set 


Again, if there 


classic 


is an intri- 


Tebbs cate wrought-iron stair rail- 
Because the other decorations of this hall- ing in a hall of French or 
way are Colonial, the old clock and the Italian Renaissance type, a 
succession of small historic prints are plain and unadorned sstair 


suitable 
the architects 


Hollingsworth & Bragdon were 


wall is altogether appropri- 
(Continued on p 68 
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Kohler Quality, 


The plumbing ware you select for 
your new home is to be a permanent 
part of it. For this reason it is import- 
ant to consider quality and beauty. 

In choosing KOHLER WARE you are 


sure of the highest quality, because that quality 
goes into all KOHLER products. 


KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


While KOHLER Bath 
Tubs, Lavatories and Sinks 
are selected for the finest 
homes and apartments, 


One-piece construction 
and other hygienic features 
of KOHLER WARE make 


cleansing easy. 


=. 


“Tt’s in 


the manufacturing economies Wee thes fine orap ofl owt 
: Kohler enable us to make these ain: nh book, ‘KOHLER OF 
E >) °* high quality products KOHLER.” Ithas illustrations 
ae available for less expen- of the mony different patterns 
i ~ and tells 
sive houses, cottages and ou all about them. Address 

| bungalows. Dept. F.9. 


KOHLER CO. Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, London 


; %* The star indicates the location of the KOHLER permanent trade-mark in faint blue 


“*Viceroy’’ F-12 (Pat. applied for and Name reg. U. S. Pat. office) Columbia Lavatory F-205-A. 
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O lurking shadows! 
Cheer and optimism 
| everywhere! Rooms that 
| are companionable, digni- 
| fied, distinctive! 
Flawless, unblemished perfection 
if the work is done with Banzai 
Enamel—the enamel that flows 
so easily that the decorator is sure 
to get mirror-smooth surfaces 
the enamel so tough you can dent 
the wood with a hammer blow 
without fracturing the finish. 


Portfolio of enamel interiors free 
) like a visit to the most artistic 
| homes in America, dainty bunga- 













lows or stately country estates. = 
Write to Piteairn Varnish Com- | 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.—manu- 4 \ 


facturing branch of 
PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS CO. 


a and Varnish factories, Milwau- | 


kee, Wis. and Newark, N. J. Distrib- | nS 
uting stock in 26 leading cities. Sold I heey 
by dealers and responsible painters Pe. 


everywhere. 


i 
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Home of an r Carl ~ 

Morrison "4 

24-inch “CREO-DIPT" 
D IXIE WHITE 
ained Shingles yn 
sae walls 16 inci 
TheGreatestGrass- Floats over the CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 








Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 


inches wide. 


uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 
Waves. 







The public ts warned 
notto purchase mowers 
infringing the Town- 
send Patent,No. 1,209, 
619, Dec. 19th, 1916. 


§.P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 


Send for catalogue. 






Shingles (mos green) 




















Side Walls 


build or reshingle with 


. oP — 
*° STAINED 
- . 79 °C 
‘CREO-DIPT™ siiNc.es 
You also save annoyance, muss and waste of Only selected live cedar shingles used. Pre 
Staining on the job. You get a protective served in against dry-rot, worms 


covering on roof and side walls that lasts and weather by our own special factory 
a lifetime. Save painting and repair bills process 


For Roofs and § 


To create more charming effects- new 


creosote 


CREO-DIPT ” Homes 


Write for Sample Colors on Wood and Book of * 
1012 Oliver St. 


C R E O - D I P T C oO. I nc. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for the West 














‘|| FLINT @ HORNER CO.. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
| | NEW YORK | 


a rrr — TSP . - — | 





FURNITURE OF EXCLUSIVE 
| DESIGNS 


In the arrangement of our spacious ex- 
hibits we have assembled our patterns for 
convenient and thorough inspection on all 

sides suyggesting. wherever possible, re- 
lated groups of furniture with Fabrics and 
Wall Papers of harmonious design. 


While such exhibits may not always 
solve your particular needs, one receives at 
least the stimulus of a good idea. The 


FLINT ®& HORNER’'S always 


carries away a wealth of practical sugges- 





visitor at 





PRICES UNIFORMLY LOW 


tions for artistic effects. | | 
| 
| 
i 
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ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 


AND DRAPERIES | 


INC. 
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&mmerich 
STANDS FOR THE FINEST IN IMPORTED 


WALL PAPERS 


THE 


PYFECT SHOWN ABOVE IS ACHIEVED WITH ONE OF EMMERICH’S 
IMPORTED SCENIC WALL PAPERS. ASK YOUR DECORATOR TO SHOW 
YOU THE BMMERICH COLLECTION OF DISTINCTIVE IMPORTED WALL 

PAPERS, OR VISIT OUR STUDIOS. CONSULTING SERVICE 


F. J. EMMERICH COMPANY, 36 West 37th Street, New York 




















House & Garden 


The Stair Wall and Its Treatment 


Continued 


ate. If the stair railing is exceedingly 
simple, the use of a tapestry with its 
mellow coloring the necessary 
wealth of interest 


gives 


Wall Hangings 

As to hangings for the adornment of 
stair walls, two things must be always 
kept in mind. The use of wall hangings, 
such as tapestries or some of the Renais- 
sance appliqué work on velvet, presup- 
poses a large hall with a large stair wall 
to be covered and enlivened. It 
also presupposes the intent to create some 
measurable degree of formality and state- 
liness compatible with the character of 
the the hangings. To hang 
a tapestry or other hanging of inherently 
formal and stately character on a stair 
wall of cramped dimensions or where all 
the surroundings are of an altogether in- 
formal quality is a serious mistake. The 
hanging will suffer the disadvantage of 
being in a wrong atmosphere and will 
avenge itself for the indignity put upon 
it by killing all the lesser things near it 
ind making them appear trivial and 
ridiculous. For the stair wall where lack 
of space and the generally heterogeneous 
quality of the immediate environment 
make it undesirable to consider tapes- 
tries or kindred hangings, it is often both 
possible and highly desirable to use old 
Chinese embroideries or Japanese bro- 
cades if one is fortunate enough to be 
able to find them. Even these hangings 
need a stair wall of considerable expanse, 
although they are exacting than 
tapestries or the large appliqué velvet 
hangings of Renaissance Italian or 
Spanish type, in the matter of architec- 
tural setting, and more adaptable to a 
diversity of objects in proximity. Of 
course, their effect will always be en- 


spac ¢ 


moti!s in 


less 
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hanced by not crowding them. One 
might suggest also, in the category of less 
pretentious hangings, some of the old 
Italian and other embroideries of inter- 
esting color and design that one may 
occasionally chance upon. It should go 
without saying that any stair wall upon 
which hangings, whether large or small, 
are to be used must be of neutral color. 


Landing Treatments 


The blank wall of a landing that con- 
fronts a person whether ascending or de- 
scending is one of the awkward features 
encountered in treating many a stair. If 
there is a window on the landing, well 
and good; there is no need to worry. It 
is the wall without break that causes 
trouble. If the landing is wide enough 
it is possible to use some appropriate 
piece of furniture, a chest or cabinet, 
and, if there is still a large unoccupied 
and uninteresting wall space left, a hang- 
ing of some description above it. When 
the landing is not wide enough to admit 
of placing a piece of furniture there, 
some one of the lesser hangings just enu- 
merated will serve to create the desired 
interest and relief. In case maps or pos- 
ters of the type mentioned are used, it 
may be as well to fasten them against the 
wall with a frame of plain molding and 
then shellac or varnish them. A large 
picture is purposely not suggested for 
such a place for two reasons—the light- 
ing is apt to be unfavorable and to do 
the picture an injustice; a great many 
pictures that one might be tempted to 
use demand more than a passing glance 
and a space where the eye never rests for 
more than a moment is not the place for 
them, whereas any of the previously sug- 
gested objects are frankly decorative and 
supply the needed color and design. 


Plain Facts About Fall Planting 


(Continued from page 52) 


done that it can be properly watered by 
hand. Using a watering can on the sur- 
face often enough to keep the soil looking 
moist just around the plant or shrub 
amounts to little, and may be worse than 
nothing because, if kept up, it will in- 
duce the growth of surface roots that will 
be especially subject to injury by winter 
freezing and thawing. 

If only a few plants are to be set out, 
it is of course not a difficult matter to 
make the soil thoroughly moist at the 
time of planting, and to water thoroughly 
two or three times thereafter to keep the 
plants from being checked until the 
autumn rains come to the rescue. The 
method of watering, however, is impor- 
tant. Instead of using a sprinkling can, 
make one or more holes 2” in diameter 
well down among the roots. This can be 
done readily with an ordinary dibber or 
a pointed stick in the case of plants or 
small shrubs, or with a small crowbar in 
the case of large shrubs or trees. Fill 
up these holes several times, letting the 
water soak away at each watering. Keep 
the holes covered with pieces of sod, flat 
stones, or something similar between 
waterings, to prevent their getting filled 
up and also to check evaporation. 


Preparatory Work 


While most fall planting may be done 
successfully quite late in the season, nev- 
ertheless it must be done in a hurry when 
it is done, because the shorter the time 
elapsing between the taking up of roots, 
shrubs or trees in the nursery, and put- 
ting them in place on your lawn, the less 
likelihood there is that you will have 
some of them to replace later. There- 
fore it is especially important to have 
everything ready in advance. 

In preparing the soil for fall planting, 
there is one point which should be espe- 


cially kept in mind. In spring planting 
we aim deliberately to start a strong new 
growth; for this purpose an abundance 
of available nitrogen is desirable, as was 
explained in an earlier article of this 
series. In fall planting, nitrate of soda, 
liquid manure and similar quick-acting 
nitrogenous fertilizers should be avoided, 
for the reason that if too rapid new 
growth is induced at this time the plants 
will go into winter in a soft, immature 
state, and be much more likely to be 
injured by cold weather than if they had 
matured naturally. Moreover, such avail- 
able nitrogen as, the plants do not use 
will not remain in storage for them until 
next spring, as will phosphoric acid and 
potash, but will be to a large extent lost. 
Therefore a surplus of nitrogen for fall 
planting is wasteful and dangerous. 


Good Drainage Essential 


Good drainage, however, which is im- 
portant in spring planting, is even more 
essential in fall work. So far as possible 
planting should be done only where there 
is good natural drainage. Where this 
cannot be had, the time between the or- 
dering of your plants and their being 
received should be utilized to improve 
their particular location in every way 
possible. A few dollars’ worth of drain 
tile may mean the saving of an expensive 
planting. Even where tile draining is 
not necessary, the proper preparation of 
the beds, borders, or holes where the 
plants are to go will accomplish a great 
deal. In most localities coal ashes or 
cinders may be had for the hauling, if 
you have not a home supply at hand, and 
these are excellent for drainage. 

As far in advance of actual planting 
as possible, prepare for it as follows 

Fork up the bed, border or hole; re- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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T’S high time that you decided how 
to build that bungalow, garage or 


=) | other much-wanted building. Will it be 
eee, the usual plans and estimates; dirt, 
torn ad : 
<c racket and extra expenses or will you 
let Hodgson help you—show you how 


bensgnerete = to side-step buiiding troubles ? 


GSON fests 


From the Hodgson Catalog you select the 
house you want. It’s easy. Every style is 
described, pictured and priced. The photos 
show the houses completely erected and occu- 
pied. The prices are itemized—and the plans 
thoroughly marked with dimensions. 


Hodgson Houses withstand the worst winter 
weather. They are made of the best lumber 
annths Siienias —in finished, fitted and painted sections. 
L gage 9 rrr Best of all, it is not much more than a Saturday 

afternoon job to erect any Hodgson House. 

If you pay 25% of the price of your house we prepare and hold it for you. 

hen you save money—and you are assured a prompt delivery. It only 
takes a postal to send for a catalog—which will save vou dollars and a lot 
of energy. 














E. F. HODGSON CQ, bison Some Nes voto 













POLLO ROOFING 


Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


.\ Actual weather tests have proved conclusively the superiority of this material for Roofi 

+\ Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns, and similar uses. Look for the Keystone add 

below regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used. Deman: 
the genuine—accept no substitute, Our free booklet ** Better Buildings’’ contains farm 
plans, information and instructions for the application of metal roofing and siding, 
It is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy, 


*.\ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





are winter gardens. 
They are built to cap- 
ture every bit of sun- 
light during the short 


days and give, in zero 

GREENHOl ISES weather, practically 
the same growing con- 

ditions which your plants enjoy in summer. 

Now is the time to build your winter garden. Just write 

for our greenhouse literature and tell us what you would 

like. Our experts, without any obligation, will put 

your ideas into practical shape and submit plans 

and estimates. 


King Construction Company 
378 Kings Road No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
All The Sunlight All DayjHouses 

sh Offices: 
Branch York, 1496 Brosdwas 
Boston, 113 State St. 
Scranton, 307 Irving Ave. 


Philadelphia, Harrison Bidg. 
15th and Market Sts. 











































































Radiator Obtrusiveness 
Solved With Our 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


HY consider for a moment 
having the machinery of your 
heating system in the form of radia 
tors, always in insistent prominence. 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring 
them, with decorative metal grilles. Cie wit adsl “See Gee 
Ways that easily convert the objec- grilles should be used to 
tionable into the desirable. Ways that ‘secure grfeatest heating 
turn the ugly into the harmonious. economy. This is an ad 


mirable treatment 
Send for catalog 66-4 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFsc Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YorRK 












































Nothing adds so much to the charm of the home as beautiful doors - 
—inside and outside. They are the barometer of the quality of the 
house. A new front door and a few new inside doors have made 
many an old house attractive. 





is your guide to the utmost in doors—in beauty, in individuality, in 
variety of designs and in lasting satisfaction and service. 

Insist on MORGAN DOORS because of their beautiful, selected woods, 
their extra-thick veneers, their All White Pine Cores and their Patented 
Wedge Dowel Construction. And because they are guaranteed. 


Suggestions for Beautifying the Home 
‘‘Adding Distinction to the Home’’ gives you many suggestions for 
improving the present home. 

‘The Door Beautiful’’ is full of ideas on doors, interior trim and interior 
decoration for prospective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company 
Dept. C-26 Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all principal cities. Ask for list. 
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5S PEONIES | 


a | 


WING’ 


Mur collections include the best distinct arieties, 
tandard sorts and many new novelties Now is the time 
to plant. Following are t a few representative varieties. | 











Collection A. 


Collection B. 


Dr. Bretonneau (Ver 


Augustin d’Hour, Dark  sol- 
Faust, Ii mgea { erit oS 7S 
Fragrane lierit r Boule de Neige, crimson 75 
i edheene d’ Orleans, Mary Holley, Ko magenta ; 
Louis Van Houtte, lcep r Umbellata osea, at r white .75 
Officinalis Rubra Plena, Mme. Bucquet, Dar} mson 75 
Duchesse de Nemours, Edulis Superba, ros 7) 
whit Duchesse de Nemours, W hit: o 
Mme. Moutout, Hright Floral Treasure, Lila se o 
Marechal Vaillant, Mme. Calot, Hydrangea pink Oo 
Alexander Dumas, \ Princess Beatrice, Violet rose O 
6.25 
I i ( tion B yt $s5.0x 
F / ri ; 
} ivi ) a for 


THE WING SEED COMPANY | 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Box 2627 
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We will Make Your Garden Bloom 
from Springtime Until Frost 


AGNER 
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Plants put into your ground this fall, according to Wag- 


\ 


ner Plans, will begin to blossom before the robins nest in your shade = 

trees next spring. They will continue to delight you with fragrance and = 
beauty until the frosts of November put them to sleep for the winter. = 
If you wait until spring before planting you will lose an entire seasons & 
growth. So write today for Wagner's Lists of bulbs, shrubs, evergreens, 3B 
vines and hardy perennials for fall planting. Ask for Catalog No. 62. = 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO., Box 930, Sidney, Ohio = 
HM @aner P sms wt wr grounds the same unify @nd har- = 
mony that your archetect has en wd wm your Aouse Ask yr particuiars = 
ifr 


seme us mn nneeeennennnmeneammmas 





LUTTON GREENHOUSES EXCEL 


im Attractiveness, — and Durability. 


WM. H. LUTTON C 
272-278 Kearney Ave., =. City, N. J. 


Let us explain why. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders of 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Cold Frames 
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Plain Facts About Fall Planting 


(Continued from page 68) 


move the good top soil, 
pile by itself 


placing it in a 
Break up the subsoil thor- 


oughly. If it is very hard and stiff, re- 
move some of it, break up the next layer 
with a pick, and fill in 1’ or so with 


Re- 
a half to two-thirds of the top soil, 
nixing with it thoroughly rotted manure 
or bone dust both. (For bulbs and 
hardy lilies, leaf mold is preferable to 
the manurt In the ¢ of shrubs and 
which will have l considerable ball 
of earth and roots, the remainder of the 
soil can be left out until planting time 
For perennials, bulbs, etc., to be planted 
with a dibbe trowel, it should be re- 


placed, so have a to settle 
before 


coarse coal ashes, cinders or gravel 
pl ice 


or 


LSet 


trees, 


or 
is to chance 


planting 


The Present Opportunity 


} 


fall pi 
the 
om 


The 
what 
long It 
hard freezing 
November 
you 


inting season to 


usually 


contrary 
thinks, is a 
from August until 
weather, usually late in 

But that does not mean that 
nearly twelve weeks in which 
to plant anything you wish. To do your 
planting at the right time, which is the 
only way to be really sure of success, you 
must be ready to attend to each thing 
in its proper season, as even two or three 
weeks’ delay may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

The evergreens—both the broad-leaved 
sorts, such as mountain laurel and rhodo- 


beginner! 


lasts 


have 


SS 


dendrons, and the conifers, like the 
pines, spruces and junipers—come first. 
They should be planted in late August 


or Septembe A 
month the better 

The hardy lilies cover a 
The Madonna or Annunciation lily starts 
the procession, being ready in August or 
September. The native sorts, and most 
of the European varieties, ready in 
September or October, while the Japa- 
and Chinese bulbs are usually not 
available here until late October or early 
November 

In ordering lilies it is always best to 
have them shipped in two or three dif- 
ferent lots, so you can get them planted 
as early as possible, instead of having the 
whole order held up until the last are 
received from abroad. In cold climates, 
where there is danger of the ground freez- 
ing before the late bulbs arrive, a mulch- 
ing of leaves or manure over the pre- 
pared beds will keep the ground from 
freezing, that they may readily be 
planted some weeks after cold weather. 


the earlier during the latter 


wide range. 


are 


nese 


sO 


Spring Bulbs and Perennials 
The 


spring flowering bulbs also are 


| usually not ready for shipment until it 


is time to plant. There is danger in 
planting them too early, as the object in 
their case is not to get a growth of tops, 
but merely of roots, before cold weather. 
A simple rule to follow with bulbs of 
this kind—tulips, narcissi, etc—is to 
plant as soon as possible after the first 
killing frost. 

With bulbs of all kinds, and especially 
lilies, put sand in the hole before plant- 
ing. A large percentage of bulb failures 
is due to the fact that they rot in the soil 


HILL COUNTRY 


Brown hill have left behind, 
Why do you haunt me so? 
You never were warm and kind 


ind I was glad to go. 


Is it because there lies 
Up in your cold brown breast 
One who brought joy to my eye 


5 
ind to my heart brought t 


res 


from being too wet. The sand affords 
protection against this in any soil that is 
not so wet as to be altogether unsuitable 
for the planting of bulbs. With the 
hardy lilies, it is best to put sand not 
only under the bulbs, but to cover them 
entirely. 

The hardy perennials are for the most 
part planted quite late in the fall—the 
latter part of September through October 

after active top growth for the season 
is over. But the root growth continues, 
and so they become established before the 
soil freezes hard, and are ready to go 
ihead like oldtimers when the first warm 
spring days arrive. Perennial seedlings, 
f course, are in different class; the 
earlier they can be set in their permanent 
places the better, as they will still be in 
active growth, making top as well as root 
development. 


a 


Shrubs and Trees 


The hardy shrubs are especially im- 
portant for fall planting, because it is 


not only more convenient to plant them 
then, but also because, in most sections 
they do better than with spring planting. 
The proper time for planting is soon 
after the first hard frosts—the latter half 
of September to late October. 
Ornamental and shade trees, with 
few exceptions, may also be planted in 
the fall as well as or better than in the 
spring, in most sections. They are nat- 
urally much larger when set out than 
the shrubs, and therefore more likely to 
be injured by high winds. On this ac- 
count a support of some kind is advisable. 
As well as supporting the tree, it also 
serves to enable the gardener to give it a 
straight start in life by keeping it tied up 
if it shows any tendency to grow crooked. 
Both trees and shrubs have root sys- 
tems that are quite distinct from those of 
flowers and vegetables, with which the 
beginner is likely to be more familiar. If 
carefully packed at the nursery when 
dug, as they usually are these days, little 
trimming or cutting of the roots will be 
required; but any broken or bruised ones 
should be cut back to clean, firm wood. 
The mistake most likely to be made 
by the inexperienced person in planting 
trees and shrubs is to fail to pack the 
soil firmly enough about the roots. It is 
not sufficient to fill the hole, and then try 
to make it firm on the surface. A blunt 
stick should be used, with which to ram 
the soil gently but firmly about the roots 
as the hole is filled up. If the soil is dry, 
water should be given two or three times 
during the operation, letting it soak away 
each time before putting in more dirt, 
and leaving the upper 2” or so dry. 
From the foregoing it is evident that, 
even if you have determined to have a 
better vegetable garden than ever next 
year, you can make provision for an 
abundance of flowers and flowering 
shrubs by planting now. Most of the 
things mentioned, after once being care- 
fully planted this fall and protected for 
the winter, will need little or no attention 
during the busy weeks of next spring. 
The wise gardener plants in the fall. 
This fall he has more reason than ever 
to do so. 





Never again shall I see 

The flash in her answering eye; 

Never again shall the heart in me 
Stir when she passes by. 


Hill, you are proud and cold, 
Haughty and high your face. 

Is it, O hill, because you hold 
Her in your grim embrace? 


Arne KItMeEr. 
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How Will You Solve 
This All-Important Problem? | 


ON’T postpone building your home. Build- 
How to have your home “‘warm The Dunham System automati- ing-material experts agree that there can 


as toast’? during the coldest blasts cally regulates the dampers. At > ~]j ; ildi ; r vears 
Stitaiecls indccincuiiiien tek: tells Baad iete taieion be no decline in building costs for many years 


SS 


House near Alexandria, Virginia. E. C. Dean, Washington, D. C., Architect. 





at the soaring price of coal, itisa system automatically cools down; after the war. 

very important one. at getting-up time it automatically | 
How you solve the problem de- raises the temperature to normal. | || Build now. But build wisely. Apply thrift standards to 

pends upon how well acquainted No going to the cellar—merely set | woods just as you do to your evervday purchases. Select | 

you become with the Dunham’ the Dunham Thermostat as you the w is tl : Lave ell ‘iernnaives, be ° tl > ie 

Vapor Heating System. would an alarm clock, 1€ woods that have proved themselves best for the uses 
The Dunham System makesevery The Dunham System maintains to which you put them. | 

ounce of the temper- 


| 
coal count. ature of the . 
It prevents lhe home auto- H I E IN | 
overheating matically at | 


as well as VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM eitheroneof 


underheat- two prede- | |] 

























































































ia Sh enickiv ned centnhiiest Tanaiaclceih | Any architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you | 
silently delivers the che minimem of atten- that for the outer covering of a house—subjected to the | 
heat-giving vapor to all tion —for it operates the rigorous onslaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun 
the radiators—and it boiler tl hout th . . ° 
co araceaangy 9 apie gy Bx iler throug ~s the and wind—no other wood is so durable and holds its place ] 
_ a om nana day and night, eliminat- | so well, without warping, splitting, rotting or opening at || 
u be Vapor. ing all care except put- et 1h: >: 
Silent heating means {je DUNHAM ting inthe coal and tak- | the joints, as White Pine. 
more than mere comfort ° ing out the ashes. 
—it means economy. Radiator Trap 7 het Hi “White Pine in Home-Building” is beautifully illustrated and 
Knocking and pound- Sin Denbow Bede ‘ree Boo et. ome | | full of valuable information and suggestions on home-building. 
ing in radiators, hissing Trap te the guestion of the builders, tenants, real i | Send today for this booklet—free to all prospective home-builders. 
ators, hiss c n. 8 one of the 
air-valves and spurting ey | .= > estate men, contractors Bal “The Helen Speer Book of Children’s White Pine Toys and 
water mean wasted heat- Known the world over to and others should read |) | | child. may build. i own’ tays. sad toy forainre. Prepared by 
. rT eating engineers as the > mee c , se i 2 Se eparec 
units. r he Dunham pm oy A AY our latest book Dun Helen Speer, the toy expert. If there are children in your home, 
Radiator Trap prevents — conep boostng. ham Heating for the | sent free on request. 
arc ery- res : 
these wastes. where use it. Home.” It is free. 
Address WHITE PINE BurREAu, 
Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa aE a NE Es GNI Se ay OR Atay ae 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco SECEARIS DARE SUUANG, St, SAUL, SAIS. 
wn BRANCHES : Salt Lake City | 
Rochester Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Worth Spokane Representing 
Albany Pittsburgh Louisville Des Moines Dallas Portland, Ore. | The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Philadelphia Clevelan Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Seattle | Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
Washington,D.C, Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angeles and Michigan, and The Associated 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
BRANCH OFFICES: | 
Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver ames ie ¥. 
cammnemmmiansnisili nnn A f jm mt rv ' na sl 1 mi yA NMEA Men Ln i TPN FRARUE FAL AONAENOT 1/091 44LAAgAOARu ACN SEPR? 21d A MO ‘tb 
ce a een eee . eine r 
Stain 1 with if . W. W. | b | 4 2 . ele ¢ 
| Cabot’s Ward, iN : - 
| Creosote . Architect, 
| Stains Liverpool, 
ee 
i o y 
Ae MYERS BULLDOZER POWER PUMP ~ OSE, 
Every home should have modern water conveniences, whether it be 
For All Kinds of Houses located in the city, its suburbs, or out in the country somewhere. Location 
from bungalows and camps to suburban residences and country mansions, the deep no longer counts. MYERS HY DRO-PNEUM ATIC PUMPS take care 
rich colors of ’ , . enna of this, for they are now used in homes 
a BULLDOZER POW. of every description to furnish water 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains for bath, toilet, kitchen, laundry and 
are most beautiful and appropriate for the shingles, siding or timbers. The colors are clear other purposes. | Many styles—Many 
and transparent and bring out the beauty of the grain of the wood instead of covering it as sizes, for use with any style pressure 
paint does. They cost only half as much as paint, can be put on twice as fast, the colors are tank. Hand, Windmill, Gasoline 
lasting, and the Creosote ‘‘is the best wood preservative known.’ Engine or Electric Motor Operation. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send Catalog and Information on request. 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
MU 7 . 4 
SA EL CABOT, Ene.» Manfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. F. E. MYERS & BRO., Ashland, Ohio 
= - Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 






































For Autumn Planting 
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—Bobbink & Atkins 


400 ACRES OF NURSERY 500,000 FEET UNDER GLASS 


In quality, variety and extent our 


collections are unrivalled in America 


Evergreens and Rhododendrons 
Peonies and Iris 


Hardy Old-Fashion Flowers 
Spring Flowering Bulbs 


Special catalogue for Fall Planting on Request 


Visit Nurseries only 5 Miles f vm N 4 


Rutherford, New Jersey 





























OUR LIST FOR FALL PLANTING should receive 
book, Hardy Fruits and Ornamentals, tells you what 
Wri ’ jay stat what line you tally interested in 

The Coe, Converse & Edwards Compan 


Bex FE, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


attention now. Our 
we can do for you, 


in lerest 


ar f 


Nursery & Landscape Men 








TE 
Dreer’s 
Spring - Blooming 


Bulbs 


joy of having 


Reliable 


a bed or border 


ID° not miss the 
of Bulbs next 





Spring Plant them this Fall 
as early as you can and success is certain 
We nport the very highest grades the finest varieties 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid coll ma of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, 51 wdrop, ete., ete 
The Fall ie aleo the time t set tt Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs t Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a 
complete list { seasonable seeds, plants and bulbs for out- 
doors, window garden at servator 
Mailed free t a? ne me men this magasin« 





714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When setting trees, tv old burlap 
around the trunk before attaching 
guy ropes 


rarden 





Then the ropes may be secured. 
At least three guys are needed for 
each tree 


The Best Baker’s Dozen of Evergreen Trees 


Continued 
tinction between it and the white spruce 
very definite—and because I want to say 
that there is no reason for planting it, 
that we know better. It is a dark 
and gloomy tree; and it has a tendency 
to grow ragged and ugly at the top, as it 
matures. Its rapid growth and hardi- 
are, of the reasons for its 
great popularity; but the white spruce is 
as hardy, grows fast enough, if not as 
fast, and the all the other's 
good points with none of its bad. 

For the oriental 
spruce comes next, for there is no other 
conifer that has flowers of such beauty, 
lighting up the entire mass of the tree. 
L know, the very last 
thing one expects to consider in dealing 
with nevertheless, here is a 
tree that is ablaze at the flowering season 

in May or -with little 
scarlet, upstanding catkins suggestive, as 


now 


ness courst 


refore has 


striking loveliness 
“Flowers” are, 
evergreens 


thereabouts 


someone has said, of red Christmas 
candles, Against the rich color of its 
unusually dark, shining foliage they 


make it one of the most striking and 
beautiful of evergreens, their effect being 





When planting in late summer, 
soak the ground about the trees 
thoroughly 


from page 28) 


heightened by the peculiar grace which 
comes of the fact that, though its 
branches are ascending, its branchlets 
are pendulous. 

The one fault to be found with it is 
the likelihood of late spring frosts dis- 
coloring it sometimes. But as the re- 
sult of this is only temporary, it is not 
sufficient reason for not using it, to my 
mind. The species is growing, 
however; so for those demand 
speed, it is not the tree. 

It hardly seems fair to put the hem- 
lock spruce fourth in any list; yet here 
[ am, just arrived at it, after exhausting 
adjectives in dealing with three others. 

I am bound to confess that the fact 
of the hemlock’s winter burning is 
against it; and that as a tree it is not 
adaptable to all sorts and conditions 
of places. As a sheared hedge, however, 
there is nothing in the world that the 
hemlock need take a second place for: 
and as a thick forest planting, hemlock 
trees are a delight, for the foliage sprays 
are delicate and feathery and graceful, 

(Continued from page 74) 
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Newly planted evergreens need 
spraying with a hose every day for 
two weeks 
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First Cost will be Your ONLY 


Cost if you use Kno-Burn Meai‘tath 





Can You Afford 
An Enamolin 
Room? 


Madam — if you in- 








j tend to refinish your 
9 home, or even one 
room—you cannot af- 
WS | ford not to use 
i | - N . ENAMOLIN! 
















HE cheapest wall base is 
the one that unites with plas- 


wai 4 
3 ce | The ; Here are the reasons: 
wy ter or stucco to make a wall that lasts | | 6 ‘ Enamolin itself costs 
for years without any expense for upkeep \ ° ai Ae no more than anv 
or repairs. That's why experienced archi- X : | , . 
4 


tects and builders specify metal lath. 5 other high - grade 
Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath is made with | fe, ‘ enamel and very little 
a mesh that clinches the plaster so tightly that it | ‘ , 


; more than good paint. 
never can come off. It expands and contracts with 







the plaster—preventing cracks. It forms a — } Enamolin has tremendous “spreading” capacity—one gallon 
f “—= . . _ e e . ‘ 
fireproof, vermin-proof, trouble-proof wall. = of it spreads over 600 square feet of surface—therefore less 
” | ce: . 
Send for “Modern Walls and Ceilings’—a / en tay, : of it is needed. 
book of vital interest to home builders. i 


And it costs no more for labor, whether the painter uses Enamolin or 
the poorest paint 

\s for looks and wear—the Enamolin finished room is permanently 
beautiful. It is finished for a lifetime with a surface that is lovely 
to look at, one that can be kept in perfect condition by an occasional 
scrubbing with Sapolio and water. 

When you have protected and beautified your woodwork with Enamolin, 
take care of your floors with Namlac Floor Finish. Give them a high 
lustrous surface, so elastic as to withstand the tramp of feet, the 
dragging of furniture and even spilling of hot liquids. 


Ask for booklet 372 


North Western Expanded 
Metal Co. 


Member 
Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers 


937 Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Enamolin and Namlac Floor Finish are on sale at the better paint and 
een hardware stores. If you cannot secure them, write.to us. 


Ask for free copy of ‘“The White Spot’’ 
booklet. A Sample can of either Enamolin 
or Namlac Floor Finish sent for 10c. 


C Y }P RESS MEDUSA, WATER awe RPROOFIN Address Home Department 
insist ot Real Te Wate ascttely‘waerpont and Gamproret perme: EMIL CALMAN &CO. 


AANA 4b ay 























I ail press M A Write for illustrated booklet ‘“Medusa Water- ESTABLISHED IN 165° 
ponsniny Soe Sam Tosi Phos Bes S Pome spine, tienen 100William St. New York 
every board— - mol .vew 
‘ . H N " 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. Sen, . SANSUSEY ree, oO. 
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YOUR SUREST CHANCE TO GET 
HOLLAND’S BEST BULBS 


is to send for Waterer’s Bulb Catalog—one of the 
most complete lists now ready in the United 


States for 1917. 


Owing to uncertainty of sailing from Holland during 
early 1917, most dealers felt that no bulb consignments 
would reach America and so issued no catalog. 


Architects—Matzinger & Jeffry, Cleveland, Ohio 


Terra Cotta TILES FOR ROOFING 


are endorsed by leading architects because of the wonderful beauty 
and character they give to a building. The Tiles in roof of this 
handsome residence of F. C. Werk, Cleveland, Ohio, are the pattern Get our catalog and order without delay—now, before 
known as Imperial Spanish. (See border of advertisement for detail.) you forget. 


' 
; 


We ordered our stock and issued our catalog “as usual” 
and are reasonably sure that sailings between the United 
States and Holland will be continued regularly so in- 
suring the delivery of our goods. 





ae ON 


Your architect will help you to select a pattern. Our 
illustrated booklet, “ e Roof Beautiful,” in colors, W 
is sent free to any prospective builder on request. H O S E A ATE R E R B U L, B S 
LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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107-109 So. 7th St. 
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|| New bathroom fixtures [eq 
worth knowing about 


“ \CH fixture in its own way reflects the best current 


‘4 thought on modern bathroom comfort and sanitation. 


A. Lavatory. Vitreous China ot Dental Lavatory. A vitreous 
olid Porcelain, wilh wal China fixture of ippropriate 
rracke ot the ame mat , 
aI shape and heig Supplies 
cing ' mixed water to the nozzle 

ht Weight Sol 

B. Bath. Light W , - and cold water to the flushing 
iorcelan equipp« with . 

Lhermostat valve which rim at the same time. 


control both temperature 


and low 


E. Scales. Platform counter- 


Cc. Water Closet. Vuiet action, a - 
yet flushes thoroughly, blush sunk in floor. we ighing 
erated by. a push-button mechanism concealed in wall. 
valve concealed in floor Dial face flush with tiling 


Prospective builders will find it an advantage to visit our 


show rooms below accompanied by the architect or plum- 
ber Or, write for Mott’s 138 Page “Bathroom Book”’ 


giving full descriptions and prices of modern equipment, 


and showing floor plans of 22 model bathrooms, mailed 

for le 

Tue fj. | MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J 

New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 

t Boston Seattle Portland, Ore Denver 
Pittsburgh Cleveland t Washington, D. ¢ tSan Francisco 

tChicago Dallas (oluma, S. ( tSt. Louis 
Atlanta t Detroit Minneapolis t Montreal, Can 
Los Angeles tDes Moines (New Orleans San Antonio 

tPhiladelphia | Toledo Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


ee” 
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Underground 
“= Garbage Receiver 





installed at your me—means less danger from infantile paralysis 
perme Act Now for 5 r protection Eliminate the dirty gar 
age pail 


SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Look for our Trade Mark 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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176 Broadway 


ve { the showiest, richest colored and spicily frea- 
tant f ail garde a flowers 
My American grown roots are all clean, hardy and 
guaranteed true to name Over one hundred of the 
ert Varveties 
For most satisfactory results they should be planted 
in September oc October 
Send today for my booklet “Your Spring Garden.” 
le also tells about Tulips, N are rest, etc 
’ , 





Paterson, N. J. 
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The Best Baker’s Dozen of Evergreen Trees 


(Continued from page 72) 


instead of being stiff as most conifers 
re It is a tree that sways and re- 
sponds to the breeze, rather than resists 
and fights against it 


The Aggressive Firs 


For wind-swept places where nothing 
else will stand up and maintain itself, 
use Nordmann’s fir (Abies Nordman- 
niana) a native of the Caucasus and 
consequently inured to hardship. This 
is a tree of characteristic fir-tree form— 
pyramidal and aggressive and compact, 
growing to a height of 100’ or more, 
with stiff and resistant branches and 
leaves that shred the winds to fragments. 

Very much alike are the firs and the 
spruces to the eye. One of the best 
gardeners I have ever known confessed 
to me once that he did not know of any 
certain and fixed rule for determining 
which group a specimen belonged to; but 
of course, he did not go about with a 
lense in his pocket, with which to ex- 

nine details such as the arrangement 
of the pores on a leaf—or perhaps the 
forms of the scales of the bark. Botan- 
ists decide things in this way. 

Generally speaking, a fir tree is more 
severe than a spruce—in every way. Its 
branches are severely horizontal, scorn- 
ing to take advantage of the rising line 
and its capacity for lessening strain in 
their growth. The branchlets likewise 
stand straight out instead of drooping 
in ever so slight degree; and the leaves 
which are short and arranged along the 
branches evenly, stand out from these 
branches in every direction, so that if 
you grasp a branch in your hand, it 
pricks you for your pains, quite merci- 
lessly. The branch of a spruce is not 
at all so resentful, for the very good 
reason that the leaves on it are ranked 
on either side only, as the fibers of a 
bird's feather are ranked along the quill. 

The most certain way of all to tell 
which is which is the cones; but as 
neither bears cones until it is perhaps 
ten years old, this often means quite a 
time to wait. Cones of the fir partake 
of this same severe character, and are 
upstanding forever. Cones of the spruce, 
on the other hand, stand up for a little, 
then reverse themselves and open their 
scales to scatter the seed graciously—and 
then fall off the tree altogether, without 
having shed any of the scales. Fir cones 
scatter their seeds from the erect posi- 
tion, and then one by one the scales 
drop away; but even after every one is 
gone, the core of the cone stays there, 
defiant to the last. 

So the fir is not a gracious tree; but 
this particular species nevertheless is 
valuable and worthy a place in the dozen 
best evergreen trees that we have. And 
when used to defy the winds on a pro- 
montory or a hilltop where these are 
wont to disport in their fiercest moods, 
the military character of these trees com- 
pels admiration, and claims for them the 
same sort of affection that one feels for 
the stern commanding officer. He is a 
forbidding figure whom we revere and 
venerate and cannot do without; but as 
in intimate, we should rather dread him. 


As to Red Cedars 


Probably there is nothing more pic- 
turesque in the evergreen world than an 
old red cedar—but one has to wait such 
a long time for it to get old enough! 
During the years of its accomplishment, 
however, there is nothing in this country 
that will so nearly approximate the 
cypress of Italy in landscape effect; so 
the period of waiting is not altogether 
barren of beauty. 

It is unfortunate perhaps that the red 
cedar has been associated in the Ameri- 
can mind with poor land, through the 
habit which this species has of taking 
possession of old fields on rundown 
farms Actually, the presence of a 


colony of these really lovely spire-like 
trees does not signify poor land so much 
as it signifies neglected land. They 
quickly make the most of opportunity 
by establishing themselves in fields no 
longer cultivated; for in such places they 
find exactly the conditions suitable to 
their growth—namely, lack of other 
heavy vegetation with which they can- 
not compete, and land mellow and easily 
penetrated by their fine roots. 

This is why “abandoned farms” show 
them in such numbers, ranked by twos 
and tens and twenties, forming wonder- 
ful little chapels and amphitheaters, 
with gothic aisles leading from one to 
another. I came upon a group last sum- 
mer, on a lovely sweep of hillside that 
had once been pasture land, ranged in 
zs perfect a circle as man himself could 
have planted. At one side was an open- 
ing through which one could enter the 
enclosure—truly a temple of Pan, if ever 
I expect to see one! 

In certain places and for certain pur- 
poses, nothing can equal this red cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) but it finds itself 
so far down in the list just because the 
qualifying clause must be attached to it 

—“for certain purpeses.” It is distinctly 

a special purpose tree; and it is one of 
the trees that those who devote them- 
selves to big tree moving especially de- 
light in handling, for it usually trans- 
plants, even when 30’ to 40’ high, with 
a considerable degree of success. And, of 
course, it is invaluable for screening, 
providing enough are used. 

Whatever the purpose of it may be, 
however, do not make the mistake of 
confining it to straight and formal lines. 
Straight and formal itself, it should al- 
ways be grouped in the natural fashion; 
and in any given group, specimens of 
varying size should find a place. This 
alone will reproduce Nature’s handling. 

I have exhausted six of the twelve 
which it was here my task to consider 
as the very best evergreens there are. 


The Final Six Sorts 


Besides them, there is the Colorado 
spruce (Picea pungens) ; and then there 
are the Swiss stone pine (Pinus cembra), 
the Bhotan pine (Pinus excelsa), the 
bull pine (Pinus ponderosa), the Nor- 
way pine (Pinus resinosa) and last but 
not least, for it will grow where no other 
evergreen can or will, the pitch pine 
(Pinus rigida). Head and shoulders 
above the rest of the conifer tribe stand 
these six; and considering the position 
of the pines generally, it is not to be 
wondered at that tribal legends among 
the North American Indians declare it 
to have been the first tree to spring from 
the bosom of mother earth. Certainly, 
there is no genus whose members so uni- 
versally serve man as this; and certainly 
there is none that in addition to service 
holds so much in the way of beauty. 

The Swiss stone pine, from the high 
regions of middle Europe, is naturally 
of the greatest hardiness. Also, it is slow 
growing, and thus valuable where one’s 
space is restricted. The choice of a tree 
of this character makes it possible to use 
evergreens where otherwise there would 
be no opportunity; or where a planting 
could at most be left only a few years 
without thinning to such a degree as 
would destroy its quality. As it grows 
old, this species changes from the dense 
pyramid of its youth and middle age to 
a most picturesque, broad-headed, irregu- 
lar specimen. 

The Bhotan pine is not as hardy, being 
a native of the Himalayas. Yet as it en- 
dures as far north as Massachusetts it 
need hardly be called a tender variety. 
Its branches are loose and gracefully 
pendulous, although generally ascending 
in growth. The bull pine—one of the 
pines that is called “yellow”—is a mon- 
ster of the west, very tall and very im- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Peonies 
Phlox 
lris 


These perennials, and many 
others should be planted in 
the fall. Many of the new 
varieties, and most of the 
old-favorites are offered in 





ANCHOR POST 
FENCES 


In buying an Anchor Post Fence or | 
Gate you are assured of superior 
workmanship, because each new in- 
stallation is designed to maintain 
the reputation for quality that we 
have earned during the past twenty- 





Baur’s Catalogue 
of Plants, Roses, 


Shrubs and Trees 





In the trackless forest he 


five years. fought the great enemy A copy will be sent to any 
CATALOGS: Write for any of the following Catalogs: day after day. There in reader of House and Gar- 


Wrought tron Entrance Gates and Railings. Lawn, =. oh = 

Garden and Tennis Fences. Country Estate and the wilderness he waged 
Farm Fences. Special Enclosures for Poultry, “ - - . - 
Dogs, Etc. Garden Arches, Arbors and Trellises. the fiercest battles this 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS | ¢arth has ever seen. Na- 
11 Cortlandt Street (13th floor) New York | ture cruel, relentless, ever vigilant—man weak, alone, determined! 


den on receipt of name and 
address. 


Dutch Bulbs 


We expect to have our usual 
supply, in spite of war condi- 
tions. Our list is ready and 
will be sent to you on request. 
Orders for bulbs should be 
placed early; we shall fill and 
ship just as soon as our stock 


arrives. 


Down through the ages has come that struggle. Today we are knowing 
the joy of the conqueror. It is this struggle that has developed our race. 
To it we owe all that we are. No longer must we fight for the bare chance 
to live—we have progressed further than that, but nature is still the most 
fascinating, the most dramatic thing we have ever known. 


Don’t be one of those to whom such wonders mean nothing, Each flower, 
each bird has had its struggle against great odds. These struggles and 
battles were a great part of our own great battle. Learn about them— 
understand more clearly the marvelous struggle of mankind to develop. 


LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 


4 splendid volumes—1200 pages—144 page illustrations in full color. 














The most complete stock 
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15 East Ninth St. 
of hardy plants i in America Life grows dull and uninteresting only BUTTERFLIES WORTH KNOW- . 
Ill he | i _ when we forget nature. Turn back to it ING Dept. A, Erie, Penna. 
ustrated Catalog of hardy to all its astonishing devices—to its “te — Weed. @ let i oanan tr 
plants, shrubs, trees and absorbing mysteries—to its exciting bat- eee aan de ye A ang EEETIT TT TTS 100000000000006 
bulbs sent free on request tles. These things are around you—at me op + and teacher, Gescribes Dut 
your very door. You have only to look terflies for you. FIXTUDE 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. | | 222,228 10,824 the whole world teeming | swat bird is that?” “T never saw that —— yoqur, 
319 Fourth Avenue Pistchurah. Pa Wie TONERS SRS SEveNtNe. tree before.”” How often do we say these 111 SUMME ST. BOSTON MASS. 
- ren, 7 There is so much, you don’t know where things and wish we had something that 
to begin. These books have been written would identify them. These books will 
POWER to guide you—to point out Nature’s most tell you 
fascinating secrets—to tell you its most ‘ a , 
interesting stories. Get acquainted with the kingfisher. Know 
LAWN something about the mocking bird besides 
MOWERS The four volumes are: the exquisite music of his song. What 
anime ws . —_ juin are the haunts of the kildeer? 
Junior type for ordinary lawns, . REES WORTH KNOWING | 
$225. Roller and Riding type for Julia Ellen Rogers, the famous ex- When you sit beneath the shade of a | 
$500" Write ag Sg = Bi and pert on trees, tells you about them. Gt, hae ce -, yeu, recagnioe it? | 
ee - . - . —_ ssenes ould you know the cedar o zebanon 
v4 eer te nee ee a ‘Mich BIRDS WORTH KNOWING if you saw it? Learn to know the tat- 
} ore a has wees —— tered silky bark of the birch, 
| the birds No name in all the liter- 
Your New Home ature of nature stands higher than 


Brighten your path by recognizing the 


hers. gaily colored wings of the butterflies. 


Will not be complete until the grounds are 
tastefully planned and planted. Thousands STOWERS TOR’ <NOWING , . 
of American homes owe their exceptional PL WERS WORTH KN WING Become friendly with the flowers. Learn 
beauty to Meehan Service. Let us help YOU Neltje Blanchan has written the book | Bouncing Pet and Wild Hyssop. Let the 
Write for our 1917 Hand Book. It outlines on flowers. | modent gentian be your friend. 
our service and methods. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


6740 Chew Street nia, serene || This Low Price fora Limited Time Only 

















IRISES The cost of paper and ink is greater than ever before. It is still going 
S. wnauioifesis tatsteen). A Cismntan Mise higher. But before we know how high it will finally soar we are getting 


| | | @ 9 
| \e 
 editi i bool } | 
blue winter flowering Iris, with the most de- one edition of these extraorc inary DOOKS at the low price. \ ] 
When it is gone you will have to pay more. al o: * @] 


lightful fragrance Blooms in Southern Cali- 
fornia from September to March Suited to 
the Southern States and milder portions of : 
the Pacific Coast. Will withstand some frost lf you want these delightful books—at the low price—act now. 
andy w. Ee a at ee Send the coupon without money and see them on approval. rings. - But a curtain on rollers is a different thing. 
We cannot promise to supply you unless you act at It pulls back at the slightest touch, runs silently 
once. Send it today—now, while you are looking | and, incidentally, eliminates the homely ring de- 
at it. vice. The picture tells the story and cross sec- 


flower the coming winter—$1 postpaid. 
tion abo above p capteine the secret. 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY 
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Nothing can be more stubborn than a curtain on 





Price list of new and standard varieties of Iris sent 
upon request. 


The Dean Iris Gardens Moneta, California 

















































best things to plant in 
small and large fruits. 
Write for this book to 
help you in your plan- 
ning Address 

The Morris Nursery Company 
Box 801 ,West Chester, Pa 


aoe _eugunnaten. I agree to | 
pay $1.50 at once anc 1.00 t ! 

a month for only six months GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
Otherwise, I will return them. | , of Ce ‘ | 
Please send books and bill to 1325 et range ae Bidg 
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| Write for samples Write for Booklet | 
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Beautify your home by ann oes SS “THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 

planting evergreens, Little Nature Library IN ALL THE WORLD.” 

Our catalog shows you in four volumes, bound " ~ » 

many beautiful varie in rich, green cloth, stamoed | NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 

ties. Do you want a fine in gold on the back and sides , . 

. : th a full color illustratio BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 
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| FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
Diatine tive Reproduc tions ot Old English and Colonial Designs 
- in Wood and M arble Mantels. Grates, Andirons, Fire Tools, Fenders, 
i Tool Rests, ete. skillfully wrought in Brass, lron and Steel 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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INTERIOR DECORATION | 
JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Au Quatrieme 


Tuscan walnut and Venetian lacquer Spanish gilt, walnut and iron 
and Directoire rooms 





Louis XV Queen Anne and Victorian furniture 


REPRODUCTIONS AND ORIGINALITIES A SPECIALTY 
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The Best Baker’s Dozen of Evergreen Trees 


Continued from page 74 


portant, but not hardy north of New 
York except in sheltered places. This 
is a most adaptawle species, inhabiting 
oist and dry nature and 
contented in either. It attains 
its greatest height in the deep, moist soil 
ot vy illey lands. In the Yosemite Valley 
it reaches the very imposing figure of 
225’, while high in Colorado where the 
soil is dry and shallow, it 


places by 
equally ; 
lall 


becomes a 
picturesque specimen ranging from 60’ 
to 70° in height. 

The species which, for some obscure 
reason we call Norway pine (Pinus 
is not from the Old World at 
ill, but one of our very own finest trees 


resinosa), 


the red pine, of almost the same dis- 
tribution as Pinus strobus It is very 
hardy and a handsome specimen, fairly 
regular in youth and forming an open, 
round 


picturesque he id iS It ages 


Pitch Pines and Arborvitae 


And then finally, the 
f the Atlantic rigida ) 
hich grows in the most sterile soil, and 
‘ s rapidly. It is not a long lived 
tree, but owing to the extreme fecundity 
tracts which are 
forested by it are in no danger of be- 


re is the pitch pine 


coast (Pinus 


st species those 


[his is one of the 
family that will live 
ind thrive in a moist or wet place as 
well as in a dry and sandy one 

The spruce 
s one of the 


Coming irid rat serts 


few members of the 


which I have mentioned 
final six is not, I wish es- 


pecially to emphasize, the Colorado blue 
spruce. It is the Colorado spruce (Picea 
pungens) of which the form so popu- 
larly known as blue spruce is a variety 
he type is a handsome tree of pyra- 
midal habit, very hardy, and with foliage 
of an unusual silvery color—very much 
more worthy of planting, to my taste, 
than its variety Kosteriana, which is the 
very blue form greatly advertised, and 
most frequently used as a lawn specimen 

As trees alone are within the scope of 
this article, there is no occasion, I sup- 
pose, to mention such of these as are 
especially designed for hedge purposes 
But to stop without a reference to the 
arborvite, best known perhaps of all 
evergreens in the land, is unthinkable. 
And being a tree, though not often seen 
grown to large size, why should it be 
omitted, especially as it has merits which 
none of the others shares? It is too well 
known, however, for me to dwell on it, 
or to do more than suggest that the 
Siberian form (Thuya _ occidentali 
Sibirica) is to be preferred to the native 
for the reason that the color of its foliage 
is better in winter. The native variety 
turns a rusty yellowish-green; the Siber- 
ian form holds clear and fresh through- 
out the year. Otherwise there is small 
choice between them, unless you require, 
for one reason or another, the narrower, 
taller growth of the Siberian variety, in 
place of the rather broad and pyramidal, 
lower growing native. 


The Value of Good Furniture Reproductions 


Continued from page 45) 


for secular decorative pur- 
poses, are copied by skillful 
embroiderers to simulate an- 
cient work 

For example, a fine old 
brocade upholst« red, high 
backed Charles II chair can 
be duplicated at a cost of 
from $185 to $250 with such 
accuracy as to satisfy the 
most discriminating buyer. 
An elaborately carved oak 
or velvet covered chest or 
“cassone” with rusted iron 
lock and hinges can be 
bought at a cost two-thirds 
less than a 17th Century 
original. Old steel, iron or 
fireplace fixtures are 
reproduced with the worn 
oily surface of the old pieces, 
and Venetian polychrome 
torchéres are copied in their 
most intricate detail 

Nor is the work in repro- 
ductions confined to the du- 
plication of English, French, 
Italian and Spanish furni- 


brass 


ture and accessories alone 
Chinese lacquer is quite as Gilli 

. mines 
cleverly executed. In this, 


some exceptionally fine cabi- 
nets are seen, mirror frames, 
screens and tables—many of 
them astonishing in their 
fidelity toOriental decoration 

Old mirrors, always much coveted, are 
likewise reproduced in all sizes, styles 
and treatment—the small lacquer-framed 
dressing table mirror, the Georgian 
square or oblong mirror framed in blue 
glass, the dull gold framed Adams mir- 
ror, the elaborately carved and orna- 
mented gilt Chippendale mirror. The 
prices range from $50 to $1,200. 


The Modern Utilities 


In the matter of cabinets for talking 
machines, the great variety of period de- 
signs in these comes as a welcome inno- 
vation. No longer is it necessary to in- 
troduce the conventional mahogany box 


sole 





When placed with veritable pieces the 
modern reproduction, such as this con- 


cabinet, deducts naught from the 


value of the originals 


or cabinet as an incongruous note in the 
furnishings of a room, for the cabinet 
can now have the form of a Jacobean 
cupboard or a dainty French cabinet, or 
it may be designed to comply with any 
scheme of decoration without indicating 
in any feature its actual use. They range 
from $400 to $6,000 in price, according 
to the elaboration of their design. 

Clocks are likewise mounted in cases 
that have been especially made to har- 
monize with the furnishings of the room 
tor which they are intended. In these, 
the dials as well as the cases are antiqued 
to avoid the slightest hint or sugges- 
tion of newness. 
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HERE is a certain type of house where you are particularly apt to 
find Hathaway Furniture. Itis a house designed by the clever new 
school of architects—a house with spacious, livable rooms, admir- 
ably proportioned, correct in its appointments, conservative in taste. 


You may be planning such a house or you may be already making it your 
home. In either case, a personal call at Hathaway’s will interest you tre- 
mendously. 


This Queen Anne Dining Suite of handsomely figured American walnut 
at $425.00 is merely typical of the productions that you will find here in 
great profusion. They are just as correctly designed and just as reliably 
built as the homes in which they will be placed. For you can depend upon 
the style and the materials of every suite and odd piece of Hathaway Fur- 
niture just as you can depend upon the evident fairness of its price. 











W.A. Hathaway Gompany 
62 West 45* Street, New York 























The Beal 
Significance of 
Good Furniture 





Well chosen, indeed, is 
the Furniture which not 
alone fulfills its utilitarian 
purpose, but imparts to the 
room decorative distinc- 
tion, whilst creating a rest- 
ful, livable atmosphere. 


The successful solution 

of such problems may 
be realized quite readily by 
recourse to these Galleries. 
Here, one may select ap- 
propriate Furniture for 
both formal and informal 
rooms — ‘mid quiet, har- 
monious surroundings 
without the distraction of 
irrelevant objects, and at 
no prohibitive cost. 


The extensive collection on 


view in this interesting 
establishment for twoscore 
years devoted exclusively to 


Furniture and decorative acces- 
sories, is vividly reminiscent of 
every historic epoch, and in- 
cludes many unusual groups 
and occasional pieces not else- 
where retailed. 


Suggestions may be gained 

from de luxe prints of well- 
appointed interiors, sent gratis 
upon request. 


New York Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 West 32™ St.. New York 
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T hose who 
} id eyes to see, de- 
tected the fact on 
many sides. The Ga- 


Directoire 


zette du Bon Ton was | 


one of the chief her- 
alds of this movement. 

Since we 
makers in America 
undoubtedly en- 
tering on this new 
period in interior dec- 
oration, the wise man 
ind woman will read 
the future in the past 
learn from the 
earlier version of our 
epoch, allowing for 
present day spirit and 
customs. 


are 


ind 


Adaptations | 


by creative artists— 
not slavish copy—give 


the best results. 
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MOON'S 


The Complete 


Nursery 


he satisfaction you 

derive from any 
planting is in propor- 
tion to the improve- 
ment it makes in the 
appearance of your 
house and grounds. 


A few of Moon’s vigorous 
trees or plants will work 
wonders in transforming a 
bare house foundation into 
a beauty spot of the neigh- 
borhood. At a surprisingly 
small cost your house and 
grounds will grow more 
beautiful—enhancing their 
value. 





You need Moon’s Trees and 
Plants. There is a symmetry 
of form, vigor of growth, 
anda preparedness fortrans- 
planting about them that 
makes Moon’s Trees not 
only look well but move 
well. Moon’s can give you 
a range of selection that in- 
cludes a hardy tree or plant 
for every place and purpose. 


If you cannot decide what to 
plant write us for advice. This 
is the time of the year. Ask for 
Catalogue A-4, 


THE WM. H. MOON 
COMPANY, Nurserymen 


Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Office 
21S. Twelfth 
Street 


The Moon Nursery 
Corporation 


White Plains, N.Y. 
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For That Boy— Are you alittle social lion? 


Is More Precious Now | 


Charles K. Taylor, an 
educational expert, founder 
of Camp Penn, a camp near 
Plattsburg for the all-round 
training of boys, exphasiz- | 
ing training that develops 
independence and _ self- 
helpfulness, has put into a 
book the net results of his 
years of experience and study 
of his special subject. It should 
be invaluable to any boy at- 
tending any camp, to conduc- 
tors of camps and to any boy 
who loves the great out-of- 
doors and who wishes to de- | 
velop himself. 








THE BOYS’ CAMP MANUAL 
By CHARLES K. TAYLOR ° ° 
ae Dediteen, illustrated. ¢1.25| Does the stout hostess invariably 


Published by The Century Co., New York | greet you with an expectant smile? 








| Because you always have something novel and amusing 
to tell her; because you can take the deadliest conver- 
- sational trench with an epigrammatic bomb; because 
A KB ir d B a t h you found for her such a love of a bull-dog; and be- 
cause you borrowed all the costumes of “Boris Godunoff” 

, for her Russian Ball. 








Because you read 


VANITY FAIR 








on your lawn or among your flowers 


will attract the birds and add to the 
charm of your garden. The bath illus- Do the buds all fight for you at dances? 
trated is a new design affording a 
broad, shallow bathing area which can 


be enjoyed by fledglings quite as much 


Because you know the very latest step—or can invent 


as by older birds since it is but 4% it; because you are capable of admiring their frocks in- 
inches from the ground. Reproduced telligently; because you can tell them precisely what 
ae 26% ae ee oe une Caprice is rehearsing; because you can whisper to 
eR eg A peas pee $6.00 them the most intimate secrets of that majestic social 
Send for catalogue illustrating all types of Pompeian planet who has just been acclaimed captain of the Six- 
a=, * teenth Suburban Radish Lancers. 
The ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue New York Because you read 

















VANITY FAIR 


Do they quote your bon mots at the club? 


McCray Refrigerators 


Active cold air circulation — Sanitary 


linings. Send for catalogue. Because you have a novel point of view on life; because 


McCray Refrigerator Company you are always au courant of the latest happenings in 
716 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. sports, fashions, theatres, operas, books, art, music, and 
nibeaianeeee si musical comedies; because you know everybody who is 
anybody; because you can tell—instantly—who is evolv- 
ing the submarine chaser; how Francis Ouimet uses his 
Te At the Family Table right arm and who are the husbands—quondam and 

pro tem.—of the Dolly Sisters, 
















j For the complete, cor- 
rect and perfect illu- 


mination of your home, Because you read 


specify S. & A. lighting 


fixtures. 

For authoritative lighting 
information send to-day 
for free catalog E 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 


20 Warren St. New York City, . 7 ° pegenese mecnecceseseccees 
F ve Months of 3 Vanity Stop Where You Are! 

Sm ok | No payment excepted }| Fair for $1. Six if you Tear Off That Coupon! 
untess successiut. . 7 £ euaceecececssessenceess : 

y ; " Mail the Coupon NOW! ‘ 

















Fi | Also ex pert nee VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th St., New York 
ngenerai chimne > ~ » diverting > > 

rep aces on 6 ork y Be une xpecte d! Be dive rting! Let other I want to go through life with my mind open; 

wor people restate the safe-and-sane truths to keep my sympathies warm; to keep in touch 

Made to FREDERIC N. WHITLEY! that dinner is their best meal; that if with the newest and liveliest influences of modern 

life. Therefore, I want you to send me the next 

Draw 219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. five numbers of Vanity Fair. lunderstand that 


wouldn’t believe it; and that it isn’t 
the heat, it’s the humidity. Be in step 


you will send me a bill for $1 in due course. 


Engineer and Contracto you saw that sunset in a painting you ~ | 
Or, Linclose herewith my favorite dollar. 








FURNITURE with existence. Read It is my understanding that if this coupon is 
BeautifyFurniture 2 . received in time, you will also send me an extra 
‘ B PROTECT FLOORS a copy of Vanity Fair, making six issues in all. 
Z Floor Coverings from me V A N I 7 y FA I R . ° 
— »y using 
> Glass Onward Slidin CONDE NAST, Publisher | Name... ...cseeeecseeseceseesecseseeenes 
3 - 8 
a Furniture Shoe FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor a 
« hs ches ef Citta, on ; / . | FOES 6 ccccccccsoceccceccaurbesnvesesepeses 
uw If your dealer will not sup- 19 WEST 44th ST. NEW YORK CITY ” 
r ply you write us Dl ceatewsntaccnruisnbadieniephnah a 
3 ONWARD MFG. CO, — 
Menasha, Wis. LCL SO Aa SORE... ss esee cocccrcsccccsensesenscoe: coos 
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Use Chest FREE 


Sent on FREE TRIAL 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chest. Your 
choice of 90 styles and designs Direct from 
factory to home on 15 days 
free trial We pay the} Reduced Factory 
freight A Pledmont pro- Prices 
tects furs, woolens and] Freight Prepaid 
plumes from moths, mice, 
dust ard damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed 
in every home Lasts for generations. Finest 
Christmas, wedding or birthday gift ait great 
saving. Write today for our great new catalog 
and reduced—all prepaid free to you 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept, 82, Statesville, N. C. 


























Indian Baskets 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE of 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 
F. M. GILHAM 
Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale & Retail 





|THE 
390 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn, 


HANDE 


amps 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
HANDEL COMPAN Y 











GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA GOTTA CG. 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


—— 
SUN ~% 
J, / 
DIALS //'| 
Pedestals, Gazing Globes 
Dials to order for any lati 
tude. Guaranteed to record 
sun time to the minute. 
Illustrated detailed informa- 


tion sent upon request. 
Ask for Folder G-1. 


E.B. Meyrowitz, Inc., $20 5tmare. 


Branches: Brooklyn Detroit 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
London 


ere oer ae 








Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 

ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
324 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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UNION METAL 
COLUMNS 


The Ones Thet Last Lifetime” 
Why make t I 
i dé pens ‘ 
i un ’ 
colur 
Un } \I | { niet wit 
ti if iT | ecl cut 
not cr } t. t ure il 
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The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
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he Ehrich Galleries | 
| 702 FIFTH AVENUE. at 55th Se 
Dealers La] 


OLD MASTERS 
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LA PLACE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
(bteete of Art. Curtes. Rare Old Cryetal and 


BheMeld Mate, Perted Furniture end Replicas 


11 Bast 48th Street 24PPinth Avenue 
near 0th Avenue. N.Y near W. oth Bt.. N. ¥ 
a. M. RINGERURY . Mer DANIEL ADAMS, Mer 
















HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francia Howard, Pree. 
TW. 40th St. New York City 








Benches, Pedestals, Fonts, Vases 
txpPaerrs 
Send 50 cents for cat 
MARABLI STONI TERRA COTTA 
eee leo l’' VT 


The Oriental Store. 


Importers of oriental objects ot art and utility 
fer the house and garden personal use and 
Presentation purposes 
x rete for eatulog N , 700 
A. A. VANTINE & Co., Inc 
Fitth Avenue & 39th Sc., New York 








Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
WORKS OF ART IN METALS 
Unique and seful things of Brass 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
mito artiatr esgns the hands 

Russian peasants 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 














How to 


Buy 


(Continued fr 


surt | Brussels carpet is of 
t loops that form ridges In good 
st ! + nothing ike it tor wear 
t ap gy i | sistant 
| iISssecis & it th su 
ft le " is well covered 
la ps so close together that one 
ts the f ng of a flat, unbroken sur 
\ poor Brussels, particularly the 
y found in common rugs, 1s a veri 
dust grate, besides having a board 
I > i droor ippearance 
Buying Suggestions 
s tak carpet sample in your 
see that the furrows are hidden 
t . mi nap Also see that 
tal mount of elasticity to 
t \ paste-boardy carpet looks skimpy 
ul floor nd does not 
to t feet, no matter how many 
ins a tiot I spapers are 
d underneatl The fortification of 
{8 a UlCcCK pik In select 
( { ig it! t nap ome 
d look for the number of knots on 
ck Rug buyers always count 
to test the value of the merchan 
If tl has ’ knots it 
‘ ft tex hich is just 
good ing or good 
| , long pile carpets and short 
f countless trade names, and it is 
i matter of taste that decides 
ction \ short, soft fine velvet 
et does not retain the footprint and 
i smooth silkiness of texture which 
ttractive. On the other hand a deep 
rug-—as Chenille, for exampk 


s and retains the footprints, but 


luscious depth and richness to 
lo my mind a Chenille rug, which 
be woven in any width with a plain 
ter ind a dark tone border, is the 
Little color tufts 
itted to the dealer to show 
you desir This color, of 
should first be tried out at home 
(Chenille carpeting is also to be had. If 
carefully 


x pat excellence 
ld be subi 
ist the color 


{ its 


sewn and the 
pile brushed, the seaming sca 
such carpeting is relatively 
but the excellent value 
the initial outlay 


the seams are 
rcely shows. 

expensive, 
received justifies 


\ Wilton carpet is not as fine as a 
Wilton velvet, but gives as good service 
There are so many trade names for these 
that the wisest thing to do, as I have 
said before, reliable carpet 
house and judge by handling 
paring the carpets themselves 


is to go to a 
and com- 


Sizes and Uses 

comes 27” wide 
carpeting 36” Axminster, 
ixony Wilton, Wilton velvet and 
Aberdeen, all have a cut pile like velvet. 
nyrnas are reversible with a high pile 
hey give good service, are inexpensive, 
in excellent colors Phey will 
be found an especially 


As a rule 
d stair 


carpeting 


ind come 
good buy for a 
bedroom 


A cotton rug with a pile is suited for 


k To 


(Continued 
hands of a clock are elaborated into 
curly patterns cribbed from wrought 
iron. Very pretty they look. Very dec- 
rative But if they fail to point une 
juivocally to the hour and minute, so that 
u have to puzzle out the time, you will 
ite that clock with deadly hatred before 
Trifles count, even the 
ipparently trivial detail of the dial's 
lor Hands show best against white 
Granted. Yet they show as far off as 
ed be against silver and even against 
mvex silver, which has a beauty of its 
own, The day may arrive when a white 
dial—meaningless, uninteresting, uncom- 
promising, and hopelessly unsympathetic 
will obtrude upon its surroundings a 
irring note you detest 
And what, meanwhile, of the note not 
seen but heard? Think twice about that 


1 year is ended 





Rugs and Carpets 


” page 17) 


bed and bathrooms, although it must be 
mbered that cotton pil 

resistance to the foot and crushes and 
soils readily 

An interesting type of Chinese rug is 
the carved design. The pattern is out- 
lined by a grooving, which makes the 
pattern stand out distinctly and enhances 
the value of the rug 

There is a tradition that Oriental rugs 
»re suitable for all rooms, the mere fact 
of their being oriental making them sans 
reproche. Never did more faliacious tra- | 
dition exist. They are often of a char- | 
icter totally unsuited to modern decora- 
tion work 

Modern oriental rugs are often garish 
and crude in color and will quickly 
destroy an interior 
scheme It is just as impossible to buy 
ind use orientals indiscriminately, irre- 


gives no 


otherwise good 


spective of adjacent furnishings, as it is 
hgured wall paper in every 
room of the house True, there is noth- 
ing more lovely than an antique oriental 
of beautiful design and splendid color, 
but such a rug, if brilliant of color, 
should be used as the main factor in the 
roon Other furnishings should be sub- 
wdinated to it, built around it 


to use i 


The Choice and Fitting 
For most purposes plain tone rugs 
idvisable. Carpets with 
designs of cabbage roses tied with tur- 
knots have had their 
day of glory and passed into 


and carpets are 


quoise blue bow 
“scarp- 
rugs of ordinary service. Banded 
borders in deeper tones give the rug 
ind set it off better on 


woven» 


more character 
the floor 

In fitting a carpet to a floor a 15” or 
18” border should be left. This will ac- 
commodate the legs of most furniture, 
permitting them to stand level. With a 
parquet floor the lines of the boards 
should be followed 

Both in selecting and placing rugs care 
should be taken to see that the sizes 
bear the same relation to one another. 
Do not place a large rug beside a tiny 
one; the proportions should be har- 
monious. Rugs should also conform to 
the proportions of the room and lie par- 
allel with the edges of the floor. Ina 
large room a great variety of small rugs 
makes the floor appear spotty, unrestful 
and undignified 

The dominating field color of a rug 
should match the dominating color of 
the room, to produce a quiet, harmonious 
effect. A rug with a color complemen- 
tary to the color of the room and a light 
neutral background is more enlivening 
and sometimes forms a cheerier room. 
If we start with a light floor covering 
and keep to the rule of walls being 
lighter, we will have a delicate, light tone 
room on completion 

Finally a general rule: Keep the 
floors, rugs and carpets unobtrusive ex- 
cept where they serve as a rich, harmon- 
izing foil for furniture and hangings 
and other dominant features. 


ck Taste 


from page 42) 


Then think again, and keep on thinking. 
Some comfort there would be in “a clock- 
less, timeless world,” no doubt. Some 
discomfort there is, in a world over- 
punctuated with “cathedral chimes,” 
ship's bells, and cuckoo chirps. Espe- 
cially at night. And while it may be 
delightful at first to recall the Canterbury 
toll or the cuckoo’s cry or to countenance 
an apparatus that rings eight bells for 
twelve, though it knows in its heart that 
it lies, one may end by invoking the 
vengeance of heaven 

Cherishing the hope of remaining upon 
earth some years, I am particularly wary 
of Yo-ho clocks. Something tells me 
that, ere many moons, I should rise up 
against the Yo-ho, and consign it to its 
predestined grave—namely, Davy Jones's 
Locker 
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you will value Hicks Evergreens 
now because they make your place 
quiet and secluded and lessen the 
noise and dust of the street. A wall 
of green will help you to live in the 
country all winter and save the ex- 
pense of a city residence. Evergreens 
15 feet high shipped safely 1000 miles. 
Order now Hicks big 20-year-old 
shade trees for October planting. 
Satistactory growth guaranteed. Plant 
now flowering shrubs and berry-bear- 
ing shrubs to attract winter birds. 
Hardy flowers in pots for immediate 
planting. Send today for catalog. 


Hicks Nurseries 
Box Q. Phone 68. Westbury, L. 1. 


Garden 





























Open All Year Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL KNOWN AS 

THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 

The Only Place in America Where the Nau- 

heim Baths for Heart Disorders Are Given 

With a Naiural Calcium Chloride Brine. 

THE BATH and treatments under 

the direction of poy. 
sicians are Bireuiatory adapted to HEART 

DISEASE, irosleter?. > idney, Natritional 

and Nervous Diso . matism, Gout 

and Obesity. 

Well kept and attractive Golf Course 

Send for illustrated Booklets 





























BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 West 45th St. New York City 
formerly at 546 Stb Ave, 
Furnishing and Decorating in Con- 

ventional or Original Styles. 

Write for information concerning 
furnishings and materials you seek 
to carry out your decorative scheme. 


































































































Many of the 
Most Fa mous Lawns 


have been produced by the Lenox 
Formula—a high quality recleaned 
seed mixture of fine-leaved, dwarf- 
growing grasses. We recommend 
sowing from August 15th to Sep- 
tember 15th, five bushels to the 
acre, or for renovating old lawns, 
one to two bushels. Ber bushel of 
20 Ibs., $5.50; ge single ib., 35c. 
We shall *. iad to make up special 
mixtures if desired and invite con- 
sultation regarding any difficulties 
you may experience in getting the 
right turf for any purpose or place. 


Arthur T. Boddington Co., Inc. 
Dept. H. 128 Chambers St., New York 


































September, 1917 














E particular about the hard- 

ware for your garage. Select 
it as carefully as you choose the 
design of the building. For dur- 
ability, strength, | 
artistic appear- 
ance and long 
perfect service 


specify 





STANLEY 


on 





This includes Stanley 
Garage Door Holder 
No. 1774 and Stanley 
Garage Bolts, Ball 
Bearing Hinges, 
Latches, etc. 

Samples of Stanley 
Garage Hardware may 


be seen at any first 
class hardware store. 


Write today for 
illustrated _ cata- 
log on Stanley 
Garage Hardware. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
New York Chicago 
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Going to( YALE 
Build ? eC write LE) 


teresting book written 
just for prospective builders. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 














SUN DIALS 


real bronze Colonial 
designs from $3.50 up; 
also Bird Baths, Gar- 
i den Benches, Fountain 
Sprays and other gar- 
den requisites, manu- 
factured by THE M. D. 
JONES CO., 7! Port- 
land St., Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated catalogue 
sent upon request. 














Bossert Houses 


S AVE the muss and fuss of ordinary 
building. Build the Bossert way. 
Not even a nail to buy. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
1306 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























| CON-SER-TEX 


We have just issued an attractively illus- 
trated booklet on “ROOFING FACTS & 
FIGURES." We would like to send you a 
free copy of this booklet, together with a free 
sample of CON-SER-TEX. Write today be- 
fore you forget it. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
8 Thomas Street New York City 

















Every Home Builder 
should ha book * odors See... 1.00 
or witha humber tind exter nts views of ith show a 
nu r of - 

ae pla: me ang ex — Colonial, Eng 


BARBER & RYNO, dechiienta, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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This is just one of the 
fascinating things in Sep- 
tember House & Garden 

that our shopping service 

will buy for your house 

at no service charge. 


China Just Unpacked 


Lovelier than ever before, it seems to House & Garden’s 
editors, are the autumn showings of china and crystal, 
cleverer the odd sandwich sets, the hors d’oeuvre services, 
the slim graceful cruets, the delicate table glassware, the 
glowing lustre bowls. 


From the bewildering array of foreign importations and 
American showings, we have chosen those which seem the 
best in design, workmanship, usefulness, and value, and 
show them to you in this issue. 


| 


Fabrics of New Beauty 


House & Garden also shows in this issue the finest of the new 
autumn fabrics. New weaves are still coming from abroad; the 
late work of American fabric manufacturers is more and more 
difficult to tell from the work of the European looms. 


For instance, there is a brocade, in black and silver and pale gold 
as lovely as anything that ever came out of Flanders; a delicate 
mohair gauze that combines transparency with durability; 
printed challis in adorable designs; and linens exquisite in im- | 
aginative color,—just what you need for your autumn hangings. | 





Furniture from the Best Makers 


So skilful have the American furniture craftsmen become that 
frequently the reproduction of an antique piece is as good or | 
even better than the original. In this issue, House & Garden | 
devotes an article to these modern reproductions, all of which 
represent the best modern workmanship, have the beauty of the | 
ancient designs, and are purchasable at excellent prices 


House & Garden will buy any of these things— 
just tell us the page, and your preferences; 
inclose a cheque; and that’s all. Address the 


Housr & Garpen Suoprinc SERVICE 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 


The Charming Thing is 
Rarely the Usual Thing 
Individuality in furniture can best be ob 
tained by buying from those people who 
manufacture DANERSK FURNITURE 
is made in our own factories We ship 
daily direct to all parts of the country 
beautiful pieces in antique walnut and old 
Venetian colorings. 
Do not compromise when you can have 
things just as they ought to be 
Send for valuable catalog **A-9"" 
or call at exhibition rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Eifth Ave., 4th Floor 








Why 


PARE ONA 
are bs natu ae ian 


Because they combine beauty, 
durability, economy, and protect 
the walls. Heavy cloth, especi- 
ally prepared for walls. Chinese 
brocade designs and plain, in a 
wide variety of fast-to-light 
shades. You can make a selec- 
tion suited to any decorating 
scheme for any room. The only 
way to judge of their quality 
and beauty is to 


Write for FREE samples. We 
willalso gladly help you with 
your decorating problems. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
497 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ARBLE 
ANTLES 


Every variety. 


S. KLABER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
21 WEST 39th ST., N. Y. 











IMPORTANT 


The Housekeeper who once knows of the com- 
fort and convenience of adjusting outside 
shutters without opening windows or raising 
screens will not wait a moment to install the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


Operated Inside the Room 

No trouble in wind or storm—no banging or 
breaking of slats—does away with the usual 
annoyances of old-fash- r N 
ioned fixtures and only 
costs a trifle more 

Thousands in use, 
endorsed by architects 
Easily put on any kind 4 
of new or old dwelling. SS 

Drop us a postal now Si. 
for full information and 3 
get all the benefit of 
your outside shutters. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


255 Main Street, 
Flemington, N. 3. 

















A Flower Pot 
Wherever You 


Can Drive a Nail 
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Price We enoh $5.00 a deren 
AGENTS WANTED Send for booklet 
THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 
2-C FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 








Holland Bulbs 





Peonies and Iris 
in Fine Clumps 
Plant These Now 


BROTHERS 
Deerfield, Ill 


FRANKEN 
Box 530 
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EVERYTHING FOR rue 
GREENBOU S E 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















910 Blackhawk “ HOO Marbridge Bldg 
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lrises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 
Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send fer eur 1917.18 catalegue 
Over 300 fre varieties of Irises 


— Gardens 


1970 Mentrea! Ave. 
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Liew Peo vel f 


L. GUMM, Peony Spectatet, Remington, Indiana 


= " 
**Seeds with a Lineage’”’ 
Send for catalog * 
Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Boston, Masa. 


CARTER 














Garden and Lawn 


TESTED 
SEEDS 
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The Most Useful Thermometer 
seful thermometer for in- 
ise tsid is the 
iximu ind minimum ther- 
It t itica registers both 
est and lowest t perature at 
i period. By this it can 
f tl ise or f is 
ilated as regards its 
Il} kt nas tl Six’s 
ete! s invented by James 
( t iry England ibout 
its izOo 
ix's form consists of a “U"- 
ibe uw hich a colur of mer 
spended The left side indi 
s of “cold ind the right 
f t The expansion or 
of a fluid in the tubes causes 
ks to rise or fall in them 
d to r index inside, which is 
ied on top of the quicksilver column 
| x is held in the tube when the 
j ‘ les, thus indicating on 
it j ul vest temperature ind 
‘ ight tube the highest temper 
| nid S al ds to the level 
t ksi umn again by means 
t seshoe gnet [hes 
ters isually fitted in 
her-proof name | | cases 
text { the soil has 
t deal to do ith its tems utul 
lark s . $ re heat tre the 
ul tains this heat bett t n 
I WW ara 1 soils a 11s0 
t et soils \ light soil will 
t I { ot ul Sul is tl Sa tric 
that wi ything whit 
Many of us it s! ir glass green- 
r is 1 { su er because we 
k it k s the inside cool Probably 
} t scientil SO! It cer 
t k s the direct rays of tl sun 
tl inside, but its ¢ it advantage 
t it causes radiation of heat, in 
{ ! ibsorption If we place our 
d 1 slate roof on which the sun 
s be shini in the summer time, 
{ n something of lighter color, 
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‘ | tl ther may be perfectly 
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A Practical Hygromete 
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t turn to t hve t 
t devised to tell tl 
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centage of moisture in the air. There 
ire many kinds in general use, but those 
consisting of two thermometer tubes are 
the st reliable. Others arranged with 
clock-like faces and a hand on the dial 
supposed to point to the correct | 
imount of moisture in the ai They 
have the advantage of being very easy 
to read, but are not at all consistent and 
I nee « be placed upon them 
The reading of the two-tube hygro 
meter does not consume more than two 
ites, and if the instrument is a good 
one can rest content regarding the 
\n instrument called the hygrodeik is 
i simplified, two-tube hygrometer, for by 
ins of the chart, which is set in the 
nter of it, readings of humidity in 
weight and percentage are immediately 
giver his instrument also gives “dew 
point being the temperature at which 
moisture ill form in visible drops 
The rain, the sun, the wind, and the 
calm are eagerly sought for by allat dif 
lerent time It is hard to say which 
iffects things most The sun is the caus« 
of all weather changes, for by heating 
tropical regions the cold air is drawn 
down from the poles and the warm, trop 
ical air rises rhe cold Polar air takes 
its place and is warmed, and so a regu- 
lar circulation is formed. ‘The circula- 
tion is made complicated chiefly by the 
unequal heating of the land and sea 
causing regions of “high” or “low” pres 
sure Che higher the temperature of 
the air at any particular place, the 
greater is its tendency to rise and the 
greater is its capacity for holding mois 
ture \ny lowering of the temperature 
is followed by a condensation of the 
moisture, which appears as cloud and 
finally as rain 
Fogs and mists are clouds close to 
the surface of the ground, caused by 
vapors arising trom a warm, moist su! 
face and immediately condensing. Dew 
is moisture of the air condensed on 
cold bodies on the ground 
Nature's Weather Signs 
We have many signs given us by 
Nature of changes in coming weather 
Unusual visibility of distant objects, 
sharp definition of distant hills, and 
en distant sounds are heard distinctly 
ire all “signs of rain.” Doors and win 
dows creak, blind cords snap, and 
younds, sores and rheumatism become 
re aggravating before a storm 
Flights of birds far and wide in fine 
eatl short and staying near their 
nests in more uncertain conditions, aré 
often considered as an indication of the 
condition of weather probable for the 
next few days 
The leaves of many trees curl mor 
or less when the air is damp; bees get 
inxious and never leave their hives be 
fore a storm; ants, too, hurry to their 
subterranean dwellings, and all animals 
in general are sensitive and cognizant of 
ipproaching rains or storms long before 
we ire 
Changes of weather are foretold best 
by the weather glass, or aneroid barom- 
ete! This is a most valuable instru 
ment when properly studied 
The original ones, operated by means 
of a quicksilver tube, are very large and 
inportable, and quickly get out of order 
for the air oxidizes the quicksilver, mak 
ing it sluggish Those known as “ane- 
1,” or dry barometers, are portable 
nd accurate, and are not expensive. The 


- = 9 
smailest practical one has a 5” face 





House & Garden 











"THE summer and fall months are the months when 

flowers, pants, and shrubbery need to be fed on 
good, rich, plant food, 2 order to thrive and blossom 
cntil cought oy Tr ae APPER"’’ Plant Food 
isa rich, very nutritious and yet harmless fertilizer for 
house plants, climbing vines, rose bushes, etc. Its 
effect on plants can be petie ced within a few days after 
the first application. By its use the lawn, shrubbery 
and vines, can be kept in Inxuriant growth until winter 
The flowersare kept blooming, with a beauty of color- 
ing and size never beforeattained. Red- tise 
m the heads of 


fine ly ground dry bone meal made fr« 
mixed with other 


the South American Red Snapper fish, 


organic plant food, thoroughly sterilized, clean and 
sanitary. 
Order Direct If Dealer Cannot Su You 


Grocers, druggists, hardware dealers and florists sell 








Red- ¢ products. If your dealer cannot supply 
you_send us $0 cent We will se large 2-Ib. can 
of Red- ¢ Plant Food prepaid, including an 8- 





ot. package of plant tonic to sweeten the soil and give 
plants a quick start. If you will tell pozowre dealer's 
name we will send you free our va book- 
‘House P lants and Flower Garde ne; The ir Care 
and C ulture. R per Plant Food is sold also 
ul + 2 1-2 Ib. sack for. florists and gardeners at $1.50. 
Por hungry plants use mats Snapper Plant Food 
or sick peanuts us © Plant Tonic 
ot plant sects use y we ak Plant Soap 
DEAL RS--Write for Our Introductory Sales Proposition. 


Dest. (8 National Plant Food Co. « 


Stock on hand at following places--use nearest address: 


General Office: Eau Claire, Wis. Factory, Pensacola, Fla. 














DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalog Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C. C. MeKAY, Mgr. Box M, Geneva, N. Y. 














> Don’t Take Chances 
With Your Trees 


Let us take care of them now. 
We will know what to do and do 
i right. Experts in cavity fill 


ing, blocking, bracing etc. Rep 
resentatives availa le _ every 
where. Send for ‘‘Tree Talk’'’= 


the tree lover's manua 


THE F.A. BARTLETT CO. 
540 Main St. Stamford, Conn 








aeuntieade Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It is mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 








Send for Free Bird Book 


hict ho 
and Dodson Catalog 8). 26" 
houses made by the man the birds love. Full 


line illustrated, including famous sparrow trap 
to rid your ground of these bird enemies 
Sent free with bird picture. Address 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Vice Pres. & Director 
merican Audubon Assn. 
731 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Ill. 








SEED ANNUAL 
FREE 


You really need it. Hundreds of handy, 
handsome pages Splendid illustrations. 
You certainly will be glad you sent for it. 
Best Annual we've ever issued—absolutely 
FREE. 


Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. 











Faneull Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 








Tends Ready To BearFruit 


Eight years old, several times trans- 
planted; can be set this fall or next 
spring in your home orchard or garden. 


Write for list of varieties. 
FRASER’S FREE BOOK lists fifty kinds of 
Apples. many varieties of Peaches, Pears, and 


other fruits. Send to-day for a copy 


SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC. 
179 MAIN St.. GENESEO, N. Y. 











q chenm, seamanent weed endian’ 


Quick 

tion for Drives, Paths, Gutters, Tennis 
Courts, Etc. 

@. (covers 150 oq. f¥.)........0s. 50c 
RS a ee a eee $1.50 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
95 Liberty S New York 


























